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ABSTRACT 



For over a decade, Latino immigrants, especially those of 
Mexican origin, have been at the heart of the immigration debate and have 
borne the brunt of conservative populism. Contributing factors to the public 
reaction to immigrants in general and Latinos specifically include the sheer 
size of recent immigration, the increasing prevalence of Latinos in the work 
force, and the geographic concentration of Latinos in certain areas of the 
country. Based on a conference held at the Julian Samora Institute (Michigan) 
in April 1995, this book is organized around two main themes. The first 
discusses patterns of immigration and describes several immigrant communities 
in the United States; the second looks in depth at immigration issues, 
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Dedication to Dr. Julian Samora 

March 1, 1920 to February 2, 1996 



The Julian Samora Research Institute 
dedicates this, its first book, to Dr. Julian Samora, 
a name synonymous with leadership in Latino 
research. As professor of sociology at Michigan 
State University and then at the University of 
Notre Dame, Dr. Samora firmly established 
Mexican-American studies as an area of 
specialization. A distinguished teacher, as well 
as scholar, he mentored more than 50 Latino 
students in history, law, anthropology, and 
sociology. 

Professor Samora co-founded the National 
Council of La Raza, one of the leading Hispanic 
organizations in the country, and served on many 
governmental and private boards and 
commissions, including the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, and the President's Commission on Rural 
Poverty. He edited Nuestro, the International 
Migration Review, and other journals. At Notre 
Dame, he directed the Mexican Border Studies 
Project, sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 
Among his many awards were the White House 
Hispanic Heritage Award (1985) and the Aguila 
Azteca (Aztec Eagle) medal (1991) which he 
received along with farm labor leader, Cesar 
Chavez, from Mexico's President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari. 

Growing up in Colorado, where he was bom 
in 1920, Julian experienced considerable 
discrimination — because he was Mexican, the 
cast resigned when he got the lead in a high 
school play and, for the same reason, he lost the 
election as student body president by one vote, 
cast by his own roommate, who said he would 
not vote for a Mexican. He got a motel room in 
Fort Collins only because the manager thought 
he was from India. Yet fueled by an intense pride 
in his heritage, raw-instincts for human equality, 
and a drive to leam, Samora completed the M.S. 
degree in 1947 and earned a Ph.D. degree in 
Sociology from Washington University, St. Louis, 
in 1953. Early in his career in the field of medical 
sociology. Dr. Samora studied the implications of 



traditional folk medicine upon modem clinical 
medicine and explored the correlation between 
ethnicity and the delivery of health services. 
Later, his professional efforts focused on making 
the dominant Anglo society aware of the national 
importance of Spanish-speaking people through 
his articles, reports, and books, including the 
National Study of the Spanish Speaking People for 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights and La Raza: 
Forgotten Americans and Mexican-Americans in the 
Southwest. 

In 1971, Dr. Samora received a Ford 
Foundation grant "to produce scholars and 
scholarly materials in the field of Mexican- 
American Studies." Under his mentorship, his 
students wrote about social linguistics, the 
Mexican-American family, the history of mutual 
aid societies, the Mexican-American experience 
in the Midwest, drug use among Mexican- 
American youth, and attitudes among Mexican- 
American children. But it was his study of 
immigration that constituted his most 
pathbreaking research. With Gilberto Cardenas 1 
and Jorge Bustamante, 2 Samora wrote on 
undocumented Mexican migration to the United 
States — Los Mojados: The Wetback Story. This 
award-winning book has clearly stood the test of 
time, as it continues to provide insight on an 
important issue. 

Julian Samora endorsed Immigration and 
Ethnic Communities: A Focus on Latinos as a new 
benchmark to that classic book, published exactly 
25 years before. In the interim, he, a first 
generation Mexican-American, fostered many in 
the next generation of Mexican-American 
scholars. His bold leadership, great foresight, and 
pioneering wisdom advanced the ethnic 
dimensions of inquiry. Thus, on behalf of ail the 
participants in the development of this book and 
of the supporters, faculty, and staff of the Julian 
Samora Research Institute, we dedicate 
Immigration and Ethnic Communities: A Focus on 
Latinos to Dr. Julian Samora. We will miss him 
and his supportive mentoring. Long live Julian 
Samora's legacy. 
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local problems. 



Preface 

Refugio I. Rochm and Rosemary Aponte 



For more than a decade, Hispanic Americans 
have been embroiled in a social revolution of 
major proportions. Like all revolutions, there has 
been a mix of promise and peril — unmeasurable 
social costs along with a few benefits. In the 
current stage, drastic changes are taking place in 
the lives of Hispanics, with Latino immigrants 
being the most severely affected. For years now. 
Latino immigrants, especially those of Mexican 
origin, have borne the brunt of conservative 
populism — i.e., the outrage expressed by 
politicians, local leaders, talk show hosts, and, in 
essence, a significant part of the white middle 
class. U.S. society is now peopled by those who 
feel resentment, anger, and even hate against 
Latinos. 

Clearly, California's Proposition 187 is a sign 
of the times. Its blunt message requires state and 
local agencies to report to California's attorney 
general and the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service any persons suspected of 
being illegal aliens, making them ineligible for 
various public services, including health care 
(unless emergency under federal law) and public 
school education at elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary levels. 

Fueling the immigration debate are new 
numbers from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, The 
Foreign-Born Population: 1994 1 showing that 



immigrants now constitute 8.7 percent of the U.S. 
population, the greatest share since before World 
War II. One-fifth of them have come in the last 
five years and one-fourth of these are from 
Mexico. By far, the largest group among the 
foreign-born is from Mexico — 6.2 million 
persons in 1994. 

Still, the U.S. attitudinal climate about 
immigration is mixed. Figueroa points out that 
the more conservative Wall Street Journal 
frequently discusses the continuing merits of 
being a nation of immigrants, while the more 
liberal Flew York Times tends to oppose increased 
entry (see box). The result is a lot of confusion, 
misunderstanding, and emotional reaction. 

As an example, consider a recent ABC national 
television report about the Latino presence in 
Allenstown, Pennsylvania (about 15 percent of the 
town's population), where local whites were seen 
talking about making Latinos return to their own 
country: "If they like their culture so much, why 
don't they stay home or go back to their own 
countries?" These simple, middle class whites 
seemed outraged that Latinos would continue to 
speak Spanish, play Latino music, and make up 
a significant share of public school enrollment. 
However, what these whites apparently did not 
realize is that these Latinos were mostly U.S. 
citizens of Puerto Rican ancestry! 



'See "Stirring the Melting Pot," U.S. News, September 11, 1995, p. 8. 

Strange Bedfellows 

Enrique Figueroa 

It is very important to recognize the importance of the national media's effect on the public's 
perception of immigrants and immigration policy. Yet, the views presented in the press are 
often not what you would expect. I refer to an article (April 26, 1995) in the traditionally 
conservative Wail Street Joumul, almost condoning immigration and another (April 16, 1995) 
in the more liberal New York Times opposing it. 

The WSJ article presents the immigration issue in a historical sense and states that the 
current wave of immigrants, as well as the public's concern about them, is not much different 
from what has occurred in the past, i.e., with the Germans, the Irish, and so on. Current 
conditions are not sufficiently different from past situations to warrant a "closing the borders" 
rhetoric. Nor should public policy be formulated on such a mentality. 

The NYT article reports how elderly immigrants are receiving federal dollars — 
Supplemental Security Income — and how these non-citizen receipts are increasing faster 
than those of citizen recipients. 

Thus, we find strange bedfellows — within the total U.S. population as well as within the 
Latino community — when discussing and formulating national immigration policy. 



Before turning to the book itself and to open 
the discussion, let us mention three basic 
contributing factors to the public reaction to 
immigrants in general and Latinos specifically: 

First, is the sheer size of the movement of 
people to the United States. The nation is 
experiencing a rapid socio-demographic 
transformation of immense magnitude. A major 
development of the 1980s was the phenomenal 
growth in the size and influence of Latinos who 
added more to the population than all other 
minorities combined. These Latinos are having a 
major impact on the ethnic, socioeconomic, and 
demographic features of the U.S. population. 

The second, and perhaps the most noticeable 
development, is the increasing prevalence of 
Latinos in the work force. The relative slow-down 
of young Anglo workers competing for jobs 
combined with the early retirement of white 
senior citizens, has meant that Latinos have 
gained important footholds in several lines of 
employment in many places in the United States. 
During the first half of the 1980s, immigration 
from Mexico surged as its economy experienced 
the worst economic downturn since the 1930s. 
The U.S. Immigration Reform and Control Act 



played a part in the increased Latino labor force 
participation with its amnesty provisions and 
flawed "Special Agricultural Workers" program. 

The third factor is the geographic 
concentration of Latinos in certain sections of the 
country. In California, for example, there were 
over 110 communities in which Latino 
populations constituted from 50 to 98 percent of 
the population in 1990. Texas, too, had more than 
100 communities whose majority was Latino. 
Thus, the greatest impact of the recent 
immigration surge has been felt by a few states 
— California, Texas, Florida, New York, and 
Illinois — and certain metropolitan areas — Los 
Angeles, Dallas/San Antonio, Miami, New York 
City, and Chicago. As concentration increases, 
both the median income and the average age of 
Latinos (except Cubans) decreases below those 
indicators for other population groups. 

To help sort out the complex immigration 
issue and to inform the debate, we at the Julian 
Samora Research Institute offer this volume, 
dedicated to Dr. Julian Samora, a pioneer in 
Mexican American studies and Latino 
immigration and settlement. 



Latinos in the Midwest 

An unusual feature of this book is the inclusion of important information on Latino settlement in 
the Midwest 1 where, during the 1980s, for every white person who moved out, more than two 
minorities moved in. Specifically, from 1980 to 1990, the white population declined in the Midwest 
by 330,000, while Latinos, primarily Mexican immigrants coming to the Chicago area, accounted for 
56 percent of the Midwest's population increase of more than 800,000. Numbers of Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, and Central and South Americans also increased. Thus, the conventional view that the 
Midwest's population is mostly black and white needs changing. Meanwhile, the social and economic 
consequences of Latino settlers in the Midwest are still unfolding. 2 

The Midwest, once the last frontier of Latino settlement, now accounts for 8 percent of the U.S. 
Flispanic population, exceeding 2 million and growing faster than the rest of the region's population. 
The change is most pronounced in Illinois and Michigan, whose combined Flispanic population grew 
by 300,000, while the non-Hispanic declined by 270,000. In Cook County public schools. Latino students 
increased from about 12 percent in 1980 to almost 20 percent in 1990. In Chicago schools. Latino 
students now account for 30 percent of the enrollment, up from 10 percent in 1970. 

Although midwestem Latinos, aged 25 and older, trail both whites and blacks in educational 
achievement, according to 1990 census data, a greater share of Latinos is in the work force: roughly 
four in five midwestem Latino men were working or looking for work in 1990, compared to about 
two-thirds of black men and three-fourths of white men; almost 60 percent of Latino women were in 
the work force in 1990, compared to 57 percent of white and black women. Nonetheless, Latino median 
family income was $26,000 in 1990, compared to a white median of $30,000, while one in five Latinos 
was in poverty, compared to one in ten of whites. 

‘in this book, see papers especially by Saenz, Valdes, and Chavez. 

2 See the Julian Samora Research Institute Research Report No. 5, 1994, where Robert Aponte and Marcelo Siles describe 
atino settlement in the Midwest. 



This book, based on a conference held at the 
Julian Samora Research Institute on April 28, 
1995, is organized around two main themes — 
the first discusses patterns of immigration and 
describes several immigrant communities in the 
United States; the second looks in depth at 
immigration issues, including economic and 
political matters. 

In the first section. Immigration Patterns and 
Immigrant Communities, Rumbaut and Gonzales 
set the stage with detailed statistics about the 
immigrant and foreign-bom population in the 
United States. Saenz looks at Mexican settlement 
patterns in the Midwest. Valdes also describes 
Latino immigration and community formation in 
the Midwest, particularly Michigan. Grasmuck 
and Grosfoguel trace the Caribbean islanders' 
journeys to the United States and compare their 
relative success by time of entry and place of 
destination, with a special focus on the divergent 
economic fates of New York's several immigrant 
groups. Figueroa reports that, despite a lack of 
good documentation of the numbers. Latinos, in 
fact, constitute a sizeable population in rural New 
York (and other places in rural America) where 
seasonal agricultural workers live a good share 
of the year. 

In the second section, a group of authors 
considers in depth, immigration Issues, Economics, 
and Politics. Martin describes immigration as a 
policy issue with views ranging on an advocacy 
spectrum between complete immigrant 
assimilation into the American culture and a 



multicultural, separatist society. Whiteford 
discusses the meaning of "border" and how it 
changes depending on whether the movement is 
of water, people, pollution, or goods. Taylor 
studies the strong, economic life line tying 
Mexican villages to U.S. locales, strung by 
migrants going out, knotted by remittances 
flowing back. Valenzuela delves deeply into the 
myth of job competition and finds that, contrary 
to common belief, immigrants can re-vitalize their 
communities economically as they become 
entrepreneurs, replacement workers, and 
consumers. Malpica offers a fascinating story of 
day-laborers hired from street-comer sites. 

Immigration as a political issue is described 
by de la Torre as she analyzes California's 
Proposition 187. Hondagneu-Sotelo describes 
how the anti-immigrant narrative shifts, varying 
in emphasis over time from fears about job 
competition, to worries about cultural differences 
that threaten the fabric of society, to the current 
focus on immigrants draining the public coffers 
fed by taxpayers. She sees California's Proposition 
187 as exemplifying the narrative switch to one of 
draining resources and one that especially targets 
Mexican women and children. Garcia reveals a 
gradual increase in Latino political clout through 
a case study of Guadalupe, California. 

On a final note, three authors, Figueroa, 
Segura, and Chavez, summarize, mention some 
immigration matters that were not discussed, and 
indicate some future directions for the policy 
debate. 
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Introductory Statement 

Steven J. Gold 



Because of the large number of Latinos who 
have arrived in the United States in recent years, 
social scientists, journalists and community 
leaders are having to come to grips with the 
whole immigrant issue. What is the economic fate 
of immigrant Latinos? What resources and 
experiences are associated with various 
nationality groups — Mexicans, Cubans, Puerto 
Ricans, Central Americans, others? Do Latinos 
who settle in different regions of the country, 
even different neighborhoods within a given city, 
and seek jobs in different industries, experience 
distinct patterns of economic incorporation? To 
what extent do immigrants shape their own 
economic fate by becoming entrepreneurs, 
participating in networks, or organizing labor 
markets? And what is their impact on the host 
society? How are they regarded by employers 
and established workers? 

These conference proceedings provide a rich, 
broad-based, and timely investigation of Latinos' 
economic adjustment to the United States. 
Further, the researcher-authors help us reframe 
these basic questions. The papers demonstrate 
that, given the diversity of Latino immigrant 
groups, as well as the many contexts of their 
settlement, no simple answers are available. 
Instead, particular groups and particular settings 
must be considered in detail. 

Several of the papers reveal the great energy, 
persistence and creativity brought by job-seeking 
Latinos who, despite their rather limited 



resources, are able to collectively organize their 
work lives in such a way as to support themselves 
and contribute to their own communities and 
even the larger society in a manner little 
discussed in the mass media. 

However, immigrants' ingenuity not- 
withstanding, many of the reports suggest the 
degree of exploitation and conflict that Latino 
migrants face. In addition, the authors show that 
as the United States becomes an increasingly 
diverse society, migrants' contacts and conflicts 
are no longer limited to their relations with white 
Americans. Instead, Latino migrants now also 
interact in various ways with Blacks, Asians and 
other Latino groups. 

Finally, we recognize that Latino workers are 
stereotyped by employers, who emphasize their 
positive labor market characteristics (docility, 
willingness to accept low wages, and lack of 
union activism). At the same time, however, 
because of these employer beliefs. Latino workers 
become prime candidates for exploitation, as well 
as targets of hostile accusations by native 
workers, tabloid journalists and cynical 
politicians. 

As a brief introduction to this volume: The 
papers provide a wealth of information about the 
economic incorporation of Latinos in the United 
States. In addition, they remind us of the 
complexity involved when assessing such a 
massive and diverse social phenomena as the 
experience of Latinos in the United States. 



Ruben G. Rumbaut 



Immigrants from Latin America and the Caribbean: 

A Socioeconomic Profile 

Ruben G. Rumbaut 

Contemporary immigration to the United States and the formation of new ethnic groups are the 
complex and unintended social consequences of the expansion of the nation to its post-World War II 
position of global hegemony. Immigrant communities in the United States today are related to a history 
of American military, political, economic, and cultural involvement and intervention in the sending 
countries, especially in Asia and the Caribbean Basin, and to the linkages that are formed in the 
process that open a variety of legal and illegal migration pathways. The 19.8 million foreign-born 
persons counted in the 1 990 U.S. census formed the largest immigrant population in the world, though 
in relative terms, only 7.9 percent of the U.S. population was foreign-born, a lower proportion than 
earlier in this century. Today's immigrants are extraordinarily diverse, a reflection of polar-opposite 
types of migrations embedded in very different historical and structural contexts. Also, unlike the 
expanding economy that absorbed earlier flows from Europe, since the 1970s new immigrants have 
entered an "hourglass" economy with reduced opportunities for social mobility, particularly among 
the less educated. New waves of refugees are entering a welfare state with expanded opportunities for 
public assistance. (Rumbaut 1994a). 



This chapter seeks to make sense of the new 
diversity, with a focus on immigrants from Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Some key facts and 
figures about contemporary immigrants are 
presented, looking at their patterns of settlement 
and comparing their distinctive social and 
economic characteristics to major U.S. racial- 
ethnic groups. Their differing modes of 
incorporation in — and consequences for — 
American society are the subject matter of more 
extensive articles by the author (see selected 
references below). 

The information is conveyed in four detailed 
tables, drawn from the 1990 U.S. Census of 
Population. Each table is designed to address 
separate, but interrelated, issues of today's 
Latino’ population: 

• Patterns of settlement of the U.S. Hispanic 
population, 

• A socioeconomic portrait of major U.S. ethnic 
groups, and 

• A socioeconomic portrait of Latin American 
and Caribbean immigrant groups in the 
United States today. 



Population and Settlement 

Of the 249 million people counted by the 1990 
U.S. census, there were 22.4 million Hispanics 
constituting 9 percent of the U.S. population — 
up 53 percent from 14.6 million in 1980. The sharp 
increase in the Hispanic population has been 
largely due to recent and rapidly growing 
immigration from Latin America and the 
Caribbean, making Latinos the largest immigrant 
population in the country. Only Mexico, 
Argentina, and Colombia have larger Spanish- 
origin populations than the United States. If 
current trends continue, and there is every reason 
to believe they will, the number of Hispanics in 
the United States will surpass African Americans 
sometime in the next decade. 

As detailed in T able 1, nearly three out of four 
Hispanics in the United States reside in just four 
states — California (with over a third of the total), 
Texas (nearly one fifth). New York and Florida 
(combined for one sixth). By contrast, less than 
one- third of the total U.S. population resides in 
those states. Indeed, Hispanics now account for 
more than 25 percent of the populations of 
California and Texas. 



ERIC 



’The terms Hispanic and Latino are used here interchangeably, solely in the interest of narrative efficiency, but without 
enthusiasm for either. They are recent official and unofficial neologisms, respectively, that seek to lump together 
millions of U.S. residents, immigrants or not, who trace their ancestry to the Spanish-speaking societies of "Latin" 
America (a term, itself in many ways a misnomer, promoted by the French during their stint of imperial control over 
Mexico in the 19th Century). The vast region thus labeled encompasses extraordinarily diverse peoples from many 
countries whose histories are obliterated when they are forced into a one-size-fits-all panethnic category; and the 
vast majority of people labeled Hispanic or Latino in the United States do not, in fact, identify themselves by either of 
these supemational terms. Today's polemics about the "politically correct" usage of "Latino" or "Hispanic" ignore 
the more fundamental point that such labels are historically and empirically incorrect. 
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Table 1. States and Counties of Principal Hispanic Settlement in the United States, 1990 


State or 
Country 


Total 1990 
Hispanic 
Population 
(22,354,000 


% Hispanic 
Population 
Growth 
1980-1990 


% Hispanic 
of State or 
County 
Population 


% of U.S. 
Hispanic 
Population 


% of Total U.S. Hispanic Population 
Reported By Each Group 

Other 

Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban Hispanic 

(13,496,000) (2,728,000) (1,044,000) (5,086,000) 


U.S. Total 


100.0% 


53.0% 


9.0% 


100.0% 


60.4% 


12.2% 


4.7% 


22.8% 


States 


















Califonia 


7,687,938 


69.2 


25.8 


34.4 


45.3 


4.6 


6.9 


26.9 


Texas 


4,339,905 


45.4 


25.5 


19.4 


28.8 


1.6 


1.7 


7.6 


New York 


2,214,026 


33.4 


12.3 


9.9 


0.7 


39.8 


7.1 


18.9 


Florida 


1,574,143 


83.4 


12.2 


7.0 


1.2 


9.1 


64.6 


9.7 


Illinois 


904,446 


42.3 


7.9 


4.0 


4.6 


5.4 


1.7 


2.3 


New Jersy 


739,861 


50.4 


9.6 


3.3 


0.2 


11.7 


8.2 


6.0 


Arizona 


688,338 


56.2 


18.8 


3.1 


4.6 


0.3 


0.2 


1.2 


New Mexico 


579,224 


21.4 


38.2 


2.6 


2.4 


0.1 


0.1 


4.9 


Colorado 


424,302 


24.9 


12.9 


1.9 


2.1 


0.3 


0.2 


2.6 


Counties 


















Los Angles, CA 


3,351,242 


62.2 


37.8 


15.0 


18.7 


1.5 


4.4 


14.5 


Dade (Miami), FL 


953,407 


64.1 


49.2 


4.3 


0.2 


2.7 


54.0 


5.8 


Cook (Chicago), IL 


694,194 


39.0 


13.6 


3.1 


3.4 


4.7 


1.4 


1.7 


Harris (Houston), TX 


644,935 


74.7 


22.9 


2.9 


3.8 


0.3 


0.7 


2.2 


Bexar (San Antonio), TX 


589,180 


27.8 


49.7 


2.6 


4.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.8 


Orange (Santa Ana), CA 


564,828 


97.3 


23.4 


2.5 


3.5 


0.3 


0.6 


1.5 


The Bronx, NY 


523,111 


32.0 


43.5 


2.3 


0.1 


12.8 


0.9 


3.0 


San Diego, CA 


510,781 


85.6 


20.4 


2.3 


3.3 


0.4 


0.3 


1.1 


Kings (Brooklyn), NY 


462,411 


17.9 


20.1 


2.1 


0.2 


10.1 


0.9 


3.1 


El Paso, TX 


411,619 


38.6 


69.6 


1.8 


2.9 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


NYC (Manhattan), NY 


386,630 


15.0 


26.0 


1.7 


0.1 


5.7 


1.7 


4.0 


Queens, NY 


381,120 


45.2 


19.5 


1.7 


0.1 


3.7 


1.8 


4.9 


San Bernardino, CA 


378,582 


128.2 


26.7 


1.7 


2.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of the Population, "Persons of Hispanic Origin for the United States, 1990," and "Hispanic 

Origin Population by County, 1990 and 1980"; 1990 Census State Summary Tape Files, STF-3, 1993. 



Patterns of concentration are more pronounced 
for specific groups: Three-fourths of all Mexican- 
Americans are in California and Texas, half of the 
Puerto Ricans are in the New York-New Jersey 
area, and two-thirds of the Cubans are in Florida. 
Significant numbers of Mexican-Americans and 
Puerto Ricans are also in Illinois, mostly in Chicago. 

The category "Other Hispanic" used by the 
census includes both long-established groups who 
trace their roots to the region prior to the 
annexation of the Southwest after the U.S.-Mexico 
War and recent immigrants from Central /South 
America and the Spanish Caribbean. The older 
group predominates in New Mexico where 
Hispanics account for more than 38 percent of the 
population despite relatively little recent 
immigration. About one-quarter of the recent 
"Other Hispanic" immigrants came to California, 
another quarter to New York-New Jersey, and 
about one-tenth to Florida. 

These patterns of concentration are more 
pronounced in metropolitan areas within states, 
and, in particular, communities within 
metropolitan areas. Table 1 lists the 13 U.S. counties 
with the largest Hispanic concentration. In 1990, 
there were 3.4 million in Los Angeles County alone, 
O presenting 15 percent of the national Hispanic 



population and 38 percent of the total population 
of Los Angeles. Three other adjacent areas in 
Southern California — Orange, San Diego and San 
Bernardino counties — experienced the highest 
rates of Hispanic population growth over the past 
decade and, combined with Los Angeles, account 
for 22 percent of the U.S. total. 

Nearly 8 percent of the total Hispanic 
population resides in four boroughs of New York 
City — the Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Queens. Half of the populations of Dade County 
(Miami) and Bexar County (San Antonio) are 
Hispanic — principally of Cuban and Mexican 
origin, respectively. Over two-thirds of the 
population of El Paso (on the Mexican border) and 
nearly one-quarter of Harris County (Houston) are 
Hispanic. 

Today, the Mexican-origin population of Los 
Angeles is exceeded only by Mexico City, 
Guadalajara, and Monterrey; Havana is the only 
city in Cuba larger than Cuban Miami; San 
Salvador and Santo Domingo are only slightly 
larger than Salvadoran Los Angeles and Dominican 
New York; and there are twice as many Puerto 
Ricans in New York City than in the capital of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan. 

13 
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Socioeconomic Characteristics of 
U.S. Hispanics and Non-Hispanics 
About 60 percent of all U.S. Hispanics are of 
Mexican origin (13.5 million), while 12 percent are 
Puerto Ricans (2.7 million on the mainland, not 
counting the 3.5 million in Puerto Rico), making 
them the nation's second and third largest ethnic 
minority after African Americans (29 million). By 
comparison, only four other groups had 
populations in 1990 above one million: 

American Indians; 

Chinese — the nation's oldest and most 
diversified Asian-origin minority, originally 
recruited as laborers to California in the mid-19th 
century until their exclusion in 1882; 

Filipinos — colonized by the United States in the 
first half of the 20th century; also recruited to 
work in plantations in Hawaii and California 
until the 1930s; and 

Cubans — who account for 5 percent of all 
Hispanics and whose immigration is tied closely 
to the history of U.S.-Cuban relations. 

Except for the oldest group, the American 
Indians, and the newest, the Cubans, the original 
incorporation was through labor importation. 
What is more, while the histories of each group 
took complex and diverse forms, the four largest 
ethnic minorities in the country — African 
Americans, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans 
and American-Indians — are peoples whose 
incorporation originated largely involuntarily 
through conquest, occupation, and exploitation. 

, In the case of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, the 
experience was followed by mass immigration 
during the 20th century, much of it initiated by 
active labor recruitment by U.S. companies, 
setting the foundation for subsequent patterns of 
social and economic inequality. These 
backgrounds are reflected in the socioeconomic 
profiles presented in Table 2 for all the major U.S. 
racial-ethnic groups. Note that the next three 
largest groups — the Chinese, Filipinos and 
Cubans — are today largely composed of 
immigrants who came to the United States since 
the 1960s, building on structural linkages 
established much earlier. 

While today's immigrants come from over 
100 different countries, the majority come from 
two sets of developing countries located either 
in the Caribbean Basin or in Asia, all variously 
characterized by significant historical ties to the 

O United States. One set includes Mexico (still by 

ic 
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far the largest source of both legal and illegal 
immigration), Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Jamaica and Haiti, with El Salvador and 
Guatemala emerging prominently as source 
countries for the first time during the 1980s. The 
other includes the Philippines, South Korea, 
Vietnam, China, Taiwan, and India. In each set, 
historical relationships with the United States 
have variously given rise to particular social 
networks of family and friends that over time 
serve as bridges of passage to the United States, 
linking places of origin with places of destination, 
opening "chain migration" channels, and giving 
the process of immigration its cumulative, and 
seemingly spontaneous, character. Many factors 
— economic, political, cultural, geographic, 
demographic — come together in particular 
historical contexts to explain contemporary 
immigration and socioeconomic incorporation of 
each group into the United States. 

Hispanics differ sharply not only from non- 
Hispanics, but also among themselves, in terms 
of education, occupation, poverty, public 
assistance, per capita income, and family type. 
In Table 2, the major Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
racial-ethnic groups in the United States include 
both the foreign-born and the native-born 
without breakdown by birth. Of the 13.5 million 
persons of Mexican origin in the United States, 
two-thirds are U.S. -born; one-third are 
immigrants. The rest of the report will focus on 
the characteristics of only the foreign-born. 

Immigrants in the United States Today 

Table 3 provides a comparative portrait of the 
foreign-bom population of the United States. The 
19.8 million persons represent the largest 
immigrant population in the world. Immigrants 
constitute 8 percent of the total U.S. population, 
but this is a much lower proportion than at the 
turn of the century. 

Table 3 also presents information on the 
decade of immigration, the proportion of 
immigrants who became U.S. citizens, and the 
states of principal settlement, broken down by 
world region and for all of the major sending 
countries in Latin America and the Caribbean, 
ordered by size of immigrant group. Latin 
America and the Caribbean alone accounted for 
nearly 43 percent of the foreign-born persons in 
the United States in 1990 (8.4 million), fully half 
of them came during the 1980s. As a result, for 
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Table 2. Size, Nativity and Socioeconomic Characteristics of Principal Hispanic and Non-Hispanic Racial-Ethnic 
Groups in the United States, 1990 


Racial-ethnic Groups Number of Persons 


Nativity 


Education 


Occupation 1 * 


Income' 


Family Type 


% Foreign 
Bom 


% College 
Graduates 


% Upper 
White 
Collar 


% Lower 
Blue 
Collar 


Poverty 
Rate % 


% Public 
Assistance 


$ Per 
Capita 


% Female 
Households 


Hispanic* 


22,345,059 


35.8 


9.2 


14.1 


22.9 


25.3 


14.3 


8,400 


21.6 


Mexican 


13,495,938 


33.3 


6.3 


11.6 


24.9 


26.3 


12.5 


7,447 


18.2 


Puerto Rican c 


2,727,754 


1.2 


9.5 


17.2 


21.0 


31.7 


26.9 


8,403 


36.6 


Cuban 


1,043,932 


71.7 


16.5 


23.2 


16.5 


14.6 


15.2 


13,786 


16.3 


Salvadoran 


565,081 


81.2 


5.0 


6.3 


26.4 


24.8 


7.1 


7,201 


21.2 


Dominican 


520,151 


70.6 


7.8 


11.1 


29.4 


33.0 


27.1 


7,381 


41.2 


Non- Hispanic 




















White 


188,128,296 


3.3 


22.0 


28.5 


13.4 


9.2 


5.3 


16,074 


11.8 


Black 


29,216,293 


4.9 


11.4 


18.1 


20.8 


29.5 


19.7 


8,859 


43.2 


Asian & Pacific Islander 


6,968,359 


63.1 


36.6 


30.6 


12.1 


14.1 


9.9 


13,638 


11.3 


Chinese 


1,645,472 


69.3 


40.7 


35.8 


10.6 


14.0 


8.3 


14,877 


9.4 


Filipino 


1,406,770 


64.4 


39.3 


26.6 


11.0 


6.4 


10.0 


13,616 


15.1 


Japanese 


847,562 


32.4 


34.5 


37.0 


6.9 


7.0 


2.9 


19,373 


11.9 


Asian Indian 


815,447 


75.4 


58.1 


43.6 


9.4 


9.7 


4.6 


17,777 


4.5 


Korean 


798,849 


72.7 


34.5 


25.5 


12.8 


13.7 


7.8 


11,178 


11.3 


Vietnamese 


593,213 


79.9 


17.4 


17.6 


20.9 


25.7 


24.5 


9,033 


15.9 


Pacific Islanders' 


365,024 


12.9 


10.8 


18.1 


16.3 


17.1 


11.8 


10,342 


18.4 


American Indian, Eskimo, 




















& Aleut 


1,793,773 


2.3 


9.3 


18.3 


19.4 


30.9 


18.6 


8,367 


26.2 


Total Population 


248,709,873 


7.9 


20.3 


26.4 


14.9 


13.1 


7.5 


14,649 


^ 16.0 


“Education of persons 25 years and older. 


















b Employed persons 16 years and older; “upper white collar” includes professionals, executives, and managers; 








“lower blue collar” includes operators, fabricators, and laborers. 














'Persons below the Federal poverty line; households receiving public assistance income. 










d Hispanics, as classified by the census, may be of any race. 
















'Puerto Ricans and Pacific Islanders residing in the 50 U.S. states only. 














Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of the Population, “ Social and Economic Characteristics," 1990 CP-2-1, November 1993; “ Persons of 




Hispanic Origin in the United States,” 1990 CP -3 -3, August 1993. 















the first time in U.S. history, Latin American and 
Caribbean peoples comprise the largest 
immigrant population in the country. 

In 1990, there were also more U.S. residents 
who were born in Asia than in Europe. The 
greatest proportions of both Latinos and Asians 
settled in California (Table 3). 

Also shown in Table 3, the number of Asian 
and African immigrants more than doubled 
during the last decade. In fact, over four-fifths of 
their 1990 foreign-bom populations arrived since 
1970, after the 1965 Immigration Act abolished 
racist national-origins quotas that largely 
excluded non-Europeans from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

In sharp contrast, Europeans and Canadians 
counted in the 1990 census consisted largely of 
older people who had immigrated well before 
1960. Their immigration patterns reflect a 
declining trend over the past three decades. 

Mexico's 1990 immigrant population in the 
United States (4.3 million) accounted for half of 

^4 15 



all immigrants from Latin America and the 
Caribbean, and indeed for nearly one quarter of 
the entire foreign-bom U.S. population. Over 2 
million of these Mexican immigrants were 
formerly undocumented immigrants whose 
status was legalized under the amnesty 
provisions of the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act (IRC A) of 1986. 

The Cuban-born population in 1990 (737,000) 
was the next largest immigrant group, and the only 
one that arrived preponderantly during the 1960s. 
The number of Cubans arriving during the 1980s 
(including the 125,000 who came in the 1980 Mariel 
boatlift) was surpassed by the Salvadorans, 
Dominicans, Jamaicans, and Guatemalans. 
Among these last-mentioned groups, many 
entered illegally after the 1981 date required to 
qualify for the amnesty provisions of IRCA. 

Among South Americans, the largest group 
came from Colombia, although significant 
numbers of Ecuadorians and Peruvians also came 
during the 1980s. The largest percentage increase 
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since the 1970s was registered by the Guyanese. 
Indeed, the Guyanese share a common pattern 
with other English-speaking groups in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean (Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, and Belize): The percentage of 
immigrants from these countries relative to their 
1990 homeland populations is very high, most 
reaching double-digits. 

Table 3 also provides data on the percentage 
of each group who had become U.S. citizens by 
1990. Those immigrant groups who have been in 
the United States the longest (Europeans and 
Canadians, most of whom came before the 1960s) 
had higher proportions of naturalized citizens 
than the more recent arrivals (Asians, Africans, 
and Latin Americans, most of whom came the 
1980s). Among these latter groups, Latin 
Americans had the lowest proportion of 
naturalized citizens (27 percent), despite the fact 
that Asians and Africans had higher proportions 
of their foreign-bom populations arriving in the 
1980s (57 percent and 61 percent, respectively). 
Clearly, time in the United States is not a 
sufficient explanation for why various groups 
become U.S. citizens at different rates. But, along 
with higher numbers and greater concentrations, 
citizenship acquisition and effective political 
participation are at the heart of ethnic politics and 
are essential for any group to make itself heard 
in the larger society. 

Among legal immigrants, research has shown 
that the motivation and propensity to naturalize 
is higher among younger persons with higher 
levels of education, occupational status, English 
proficiency, income, and property, and whose 
spouse or children are U.S. citizens. In fact, the 
combination of three variables alone — 
educational level, geographical proximity, and 
political origin of migration — largely explain 
differences in citizenship acquisition among 
immigrant groups. Meanwhile, undocumented 
immigrants, ineligible for citizenship, remain 
permanently disenfranchised. 

A Socioeconomic Portrait of 

Principal Immigrant Groups 

Table 4 extends this general picture with 
detailed 1990 census information on social and 
economic characteristics of immigrant groups, 
ranked in order of their proportion of college 
graduates (as a proxy for their social class 

O origins). These data, which are compared against 
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the norms for the total U.S.-born population, 
reveal the extraordinary socioeconomic diversity 
of U.S. immigrants, in general, and of those from 
the Americas, in particular. 

A first point that stands out in Table 4 is the 
high proportion of African and Asian immigrants 
who are college graduates (47 and 38 percent, 
respectively) and who have upper-white collar 
occupations (37 and 32 percent) — well above the 
U.S. averages for both. 

Certain countries are well above their 
continental averages (while others are, of course, 
below). For example, over 90 percent of Indian 
immigrants in the late 1960s and early 1970s had 
professional and managerial occupations prior to 
immigration, as did four-fifths in the late 1970s 
and two-thirds in the 1980s, despite the fact that 
many of these immigrants were admitted under 
family reunification preferences. By the mid- 
1970s there were already more Filipino and 
Indian foreign medical graduates in the United 
States than there were American black 
physicians. By the mid-1980s, one-fifth of all 
engineering doctorates awarded by U.S. 
universities went to foreign-bom students from 
Taiwan, India, and South Korea. By 1990, the U.S. 
census showed that the most highly educated 
groups in the United States were immigrants 
from India, Taiwan, and Nigeria. These data 
document a classic pattern of "brain drain" 
immigration; indeed, although they come from 
developing countries, these immigrants as a 
group are perhaps more skilled than ever before. 
These facts help explain the recent popularization 
of Asians as a "model minority" and debunk 
nativist calls for restricting immigrants to those 
perceived to be more "assimilable" on the basis 
of language and culture. 

Canadians and Europeans, though high 
proportions of them are among the older resident 
groups (as reflected in their low rates of labor 
force participation and high naturalization rates), 
show levels of education slightly below the U.S. 
average, an occupational profile slightly above 
it, and lower poverty rates. 

Latin Americans as a whole, by contrast, have 
high rates of labor force participation but well 
below-average levels of educational attainment, 
are concentrated in lower blue-collar 
employment (operators, fabricators and laborers), 
and exhibit higher poverty rates. 
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As in any of the continental groupings, a much 
different picture emerges when Latin America is 
broken down by national origin, rather than under 
a supranational rubric of "Hispanic" or "Latino." 
Among Latin Americans, the highest 
socioeconomic status (SES) is attained by 
Venezuelans, Argentineans, Bolivians, and 
Chileans. That these nationals are among the 
smallest of the immigrant groups suggests that 
they consist substantially of highly skilled persons 
who entered under the occupational preferences 
of U.S. immigration law. Brazilians have also 
recently joined this higher status category. 

Mexicans, Salvadorans, Guatemalans, and 
Dominicans had the lowest SES — and 
constituted the largest groups of immigrants 
entering both legally and illegally in the 1980s. 



Their socioeconomic characteristics approximate 
those of Puerto Ricans on the mainland (see Table 
2), with Dominican immigrants' poverty rate at 
30.5 percent, approaching that of the Puerto 
Ricans' 31.7 percent (and that of the total 
Dominican U.S. population at 33 percent). 
Hondurans, Ecuadorians, and Nicaraguans also 
exhibited a much above average ratio of lower- 
blue-collar to upper-white collar employment, as 
did to a lesser extent Haitians and Colombians. 
Panamanians, Peruvians, Paraguayans, 
Uruguayans, and Cubans attained levels of 
education near the U.S. norm, and their 
occupational and income characteristics were also 
closer to the national average. Occupying an 
intermediate position were groups from the 
English-speaking Caribbean (Jamaica, Trinidad, 



Table 3. Size, Year of Immigration, U.S. Citizenship and Patterns of Concentration of Principal Immigrant 
Groups in the U.S. in 1990, by Region and Selected Latin American/Caribbean Countries of Birth 



Region or 


# Foreign- 


Year of Immigration 
to the United States 


Naturalized 


Principal States of Settlement 


Country of 


Bom 


% 


% 


% 


% 


U.S. 


Citizen 


O/ 

/o 


% 


% 


Birth 


Persons 


1980's 


1980 # s 


1980's 1980's 


% Yes 


% No 


California 


NYWJ 


Florida 


Region: 






















Latin America/Caribbean 


8,416,924 


50 


28 


15 


7 


27 


73 


38.7 


17.9 


12.8 


Asia 


4,979,037 


57 


29 


9 


5 


41 


59 


40.2 


15.7 


2.3 


Europe 


4,350,403 


20 


13 


19 


48 


64 


36 


15.4 


27.2 


6.9 


Canada 


744,830 


17 


12 


20 


51 


54 


46 


21.0 


9.6 


10.4 


Africa 


363,819 


61 


28 


7 


4 


34 


66 


18.1 


22.2 


4.1 


Latin American & Caribbean 






















Spanish-Speaking Countries 






















Mexico 


4,298,014 


50 


31 


11 


8 


23 


77 


57.6 


1.3 


1.3 


Cuba 


736,971 


26 


19 


46 


9 


51 


49 


6.7 


15.6 


67.5 


El Salvador 


485,433 


76 


19 


4 


1 


15 


85 


60.3 


10.5 


2.1 


Dominican Republic 


347,858 


53 


27 


17 


3 


28 


72 


1.0 


79.9 


6.7 


Columbia 


286,124 


52 


27 


18 


3 


29 


71 


10.7 


43.0 


23.3 


Guatemala 


225,739 


69 


22 


7 


2 


17 


83 


60.2 


10.7 


5.1 


Nicaragua 


168,659 


75 


16 


5 


4 


15 


85 


34.6 


7.1 


42.7 


Peru 


144,199 


60 


22 


13 


5 


27 


73 


26.1 


23.2 


16.9 


Ecuador 


143,314 


40 


33 


22 


5 


26 


74 


13.6 


63.1 


7.7 


Honduras 


108,923 


64 


19 


12 


5 


26 


74 


24.0 


25.2 


19.1 


Argentina 


92,563 


39 


24 


28 


9 


44 


56 


29.1 


27.6 


14.2 


Panama 


85,737 


35 


22 


23 


20 


51 


49 


15.0 


35.9 


13.4 


Chile 


55,681 


37 


39 


16 


8 


33 


67 


26.1 


23.2 


16.9 


Costa Rica 


43,530 


44 


26 


21 


9 


33 


67 


30.0 


26.6 


15.7 


Venzuela 


42,119 


67 


15 


12 


6 


23 


77 


11.3 


19.5 


33.2 


Bolivia 


31,303 


50 


23 


18 


10 


30 


70 


22.5 


16.6 


9.7 


Uruguay 


20,766 


38 


38 


19 


5 


38 


62 


13.2 


46.7 


13.0 


Paraguay 


6,057 


41 


40 


14 


5 


33 


67 


15.4 


37.9 


5.6 


English-Speaking Countries 






















Jamaica 


334,140 


47 


33 


15 


5 


38 


62 


3.4 


50.2 


22.1 


Guyana 


120,698 


63 


27 


8 


2 


40 


60 


3.5 


75.6 


6.5 


Trinidad and Tobago 


115,710 


38 


37 


22 


3 


32 


68 


4.9 


59.6 


10.5 


Barbados 


43,015 


34 


37 


19 


10 


46 


54 


2.9 


68.1 


5.9 


Belize 


29,957 


32 


33 


31 


4 


35 


65 


44.8 


25.2 


5.7 


Bahamas 


21,633 


39 


32 


8 


21 


33 


67 


2.1 


12.5 


66.6 


Other- Language Countries 






















Haiti 


225,393 


61 


26 


11 


2 


27 


73 


1.2 


45.7 


36.9 


Brazil 


82,489 


56 


15 


18 


11 


24 


76 


15.8 


27.9 


11.3 


Total Foreign-Bom 


19,767,316 


44 


25 


14 


17 


41 


59 


32.7 


19.3 


8.4 


Total Native-Born 


228,942,557 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


10.2 


9.6 


4.9 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census of Population, “1990 Ethnic Profiles for States, CPH-L-98; 'The Foreign Bom Population in the United Stales," 1990 

CP-3- 1, July 1993, Tables 1, 3; and “The Foreign Born Population in the United States, 1990,” CPH-L-98, Table 13. Data on year of immigration 
are drawn from a 5% Public Use Microdata Sample (PUMS) of the 1990 census,and arc subject to sample variability; decimals are rounded off. 
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Barbados, Guyana), whose SES patterns are 
similar, but somewhat below U.S. norms. 

Table 4 also shows the level of English 
language proficiency of the U.S. foreign-born 
population, by region and for all of the major 
Latin American and Caribbean immigrant 
groups. As a whole, both Latin American and 
Caribbean immigrants exhibit a much lower 
degree of English proficiency than Asians, 
Africans and Europeans. But among these 
Hispanic groups, there is as much diversity in 
their patterns of language competency as in their 
other socioeconomic characteristics. Nearly all 
immigrants from the Commonwealth Caribbean 
are English monolinguals (a much higher 
proportion than even Canadians). Among all 
other Latinos, Panamanians, the oldest resident 
immigrant group from Latin America (Table 3), 
were the most proficient in English (over one- 
fourth were English monolinguals), followed by 
immigrants from Venezuela, Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Chile (the highest-SES groups from Latin 
America). The least proficient, with 
approximately half reporting being unable to 
speak English well or at all, were immigrants 
from Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, and the 
Dominican Republic. Recall that these last- 
mentioned groups were among the largest 
immigrant cohorts of the 1980s, as well as the 
lowest-SES groups from Latin America. 

In addition to education and time in the 
United States, age provides a key to English 
speaking proficiency (or the lack of it), as does 
residence within dense ethnic enclaves. For 
example, among Cuban refugees, whose median 
age is far higher than other immigrant groups 
from the Americas (about a third are over 60 years 



old), 40 percent reported speaking English not 
well or at all. On closer inspection, these older 
persons tend to reside in areas of- high ethnic 
concentration, such as Miami. 

Still, the data in Table 4 show that even among 
the most recently arrived groups, large 
proportions are able to speak English well or very 
well and that non-negligible proportions of the 
foreign-born speak English only. These facts 
notwithstanding, English language competency 
particularly among Hispanic immigrants in the 
United States — and their alleged Spanish 
"retentiveness" and "unwillingness" to 
assimilate — has become a highly charged 
sociopolitical issue, with nativist organizations 
warning about cultural "Balkanization" and 
Quebec-like linguistic separatism in regions of 
high Hispanic concentration. 2 Such fears are 
wholly misplaced. English fluency not only 
increases over time in the United States for all 
immigrant groups, but English is also by far the 
preferred language of the second generation. 

For children of immigrants, it is their mother 
tongue that atrophies over time, and quickly: The 
third generation typically grows up speaking 
English only. This historical pattern explains why 
the United States has been called a "language 
graveyard." But such enforced linguistic 
homogeneity represents an enormous waste of 
cultural capital in an era of global competition, 
when the need for Americans who speak foreign 
languages fluently is increasingly important. Far 
from posing a social or cultural threat, the 
resources and opportunities opened up by fluent 
bilingualism in scattered communities throughout 
the United States enrich American society and the 
lives of natives and immigrants alike. 



i-iuwia: p. 6, Table 3 should b e? 

(%) i96 ~ 0s pre ' i96, > 



o 

ERIC 



2 In a child custody case in 1995, a Texas judge, Samuel C. Kiser, went so far as to characterize a Mexican immigrant 
mother's use of Spanish at home with her five-year-old daughter as a form of child abuse that would "relegate the child to 
the position of housemaid." See Sam Howe Verhoved, "Mother Scolded by Judge for Speaking in Spanish," New York 
Times, August 30, 1995. 
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Table 4. English Proficiency and Socioeconomic Characteristics of Principal Immigrant Groups in the 
United States in 1990 in Order of Percentage of College Graduates, by Region and Selected 
Latin American/Caribbean Countries of Birth 



Country/Region of Birth 


# of Persons 


Speak English* 


Education 11 


Labor Force and Occupation' 


Income* 1 


Age 






% 


% Not 


% 


% in 


% Upper- 


% Lower- 


% 


%60 






English 


Well or 


College 


Labor 


White 


Blue 


in 


Years or 






Only 


At All 


Grads 


Force 


Collar 


Collar 


Poverty 


Older 


Region: 




















Africa 


363,819 


25 


5 


47.1 


75.1 


37 


12 


15.7 


6 


Asia 


4,979,037 


8 


22 


38.4 


66.4 


32 


13 


16.2 


11 


Europe and Canada 


5,095,233 


45 


9 


18.6 


52.2 


32 


12 


9.3 


40 


Latin America 




















and Caribbean 


8,416,924 


13 


40 


9.1 


70.7 


12 


26 


24.3 


10 


Latin America 




















and Caribbean: 




















Spanish Speaking 




















Countries 




















Venezuala 


42,119 


9 


12 


37.2 


68.2 


34 


11 1 


21.1 


5 


Argentina 


92,563 


8 


15 


27.7 


74.0 


33 


11 


11.0 


13 


Bolivia 


31,303 


5 


16 


26.1 


76.3 


22 


12 


13.8 


7 


Chile 


55,681 


7 


20 


23.5 


74 


27 


14 


11.0 


10 


Panama 


85,737 


26 


7 


20.5 


69.3 


24 


10 


15.7 


13 


Peru 


144,199 


4 


30 


20.5 


75.9 


18 


19 


14.8 


8 


Paraguay 


6,057 


5 


28 


18.9 


75.2 


18 


16 


13.7 


5 


Uruguay 


20,766 


4 


30 


15.5 


76.2 


19 


22 


10.7 


9 


Cuba 


736,971 


5 


40 


15.4 


63.8 


23 


18 


14.9 


30 


Columbia 


286,124 


5 


34 


15.1 


73.7 


17 


22 


15.4 


8 


Nicaragua 


168,659 


4 


41 


14.5 


73.3 


11 


24 


24.4 


7 


Costa Rica 


43,530 


7 


22 


14.0 


69.5 


18 


16 


16.2 


10 


Ecuador 


143,314 


4 


39 


11.4 


73.9 


14 


27 


15.3 


9 


Honduras 


108,923 


6 


37 


8.1 


71.0 


9 


24 


28.4 


6 


Dominican Republic 


347,858 


4 


45 


7.3 


63.6 


10 


31 


30.5 


8 


Guatamala 


225,739 


3 


45 


5.8 


75.9 


7 


28 


26.0 


4 


El Salvador 


485,433 


3 


49 


4.6 


76.2 


6 


27 


25.1 


4 


Mexico 


4,298,014 


4 


49 


3.5 


69.7 


6 


32 


29.8 


7 


English Speaking 




















Countries 




















Bahamas 


21,633 


80 


1 


18.0 


54.8 


13 


10 


23.6 


19 


Guyana 


120,698 


94 


1 


15.8 


74.2 


19 


12 


11.9 


9 


Trinidad and Tobago 


115,710 


94 


0 


15.6 


77.2 


20 


10 


14.9 


9 


Jamaica 


334,140 


94 


0 


14.9 


77.4 


22 


11 


12.1 


12 


Barbados 


43,015 


98 


0 


8.6 


76.7 


11 


8 


9.4 


16 


Belize 


29,957 


88 


0 


8.0 


77.0 


17 


9 


15.5 


8 


Other Language 




















Countries 




















Brazil 


82,489 


16 


23 


34.2 


71.6 


20 


12 


10.8 


11 


Haiti 


225,393 


6 


23 


11.8 


77.7 


14 


21 


21.7 


7 


Total Foreign-Bom 


19,767,316 


21 


26 


20.6 


643 


22 


19 


18.2 


18 


Total Native-Born 


228,942,557 


92 


1 


203 


65.4 


27 


14 


12.7 


17 



‘English proficiency of persons 5 years and older. 

^Educational attainment of persons 25 years and older. 

'Labor force participation and occupation for employed persons 16 years and older; “upper white collar” includes professionals, 
executives and managers; “lower blue collar” includes operators, fabricators, and laborers. 
d Pcrccntage of persons below the federal poverty line. 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of the Population, ‘The Foreign Bom Population of the United States," CP-3- 1, July 1993, 

Tables 1 -5; “Persons of Hispanic Origin in the United States,” CP-3-3, August 1993, Tables 1-5; and data drawn from a 5 Percent 
Public Use Microdata Sample (PUMS), subject to sample variability. 
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SIDEPOINT 

Alejandro Portes and Rub£n G. Rumbaut 

Immigrant America today differs from that at the turn of the century. The human drama 
of the story remains as riveting, but the cast of characters and their circumstances have changed 
in complex ways. The newcomers are different, reflecting in their motives and origins the 
forces that have forged a new world order in the second half of this century. And the America 
that receives them is not the same society that processed the "huddled masses" through Ellis 
Island, a stone's throw away from the nation's preeminent national monument to liberty and 
new beginnings. As a result, theories that sought to explain the assimilation of yesterday's 
immigrants are hard put to illuminate the nature of contemporary immigration. 

Source: Alejandro Portes and Ruben G. Rumbaut, 1990, Immigrant America: A Portrait, "Preface," Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 
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Discrimination and Conflict: 

Minority Status and the Latino Community in the United States 

Juan L. Gonzales, Jr. 



This chapter focuses on sociological and 
demographic characteristics of Hispanics, 
especially Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
and Cubans, living in the United States. While 
Spanish-speaking groups share a common 
historical, linguistic, and cultural background, 
they differ in many respects, including their level 
of social adaptation and degree of assimilation. 
These characteristics are affected by: (1) their 
initial period of arrival in the United States, (2) 
the nature of their immigration experience, and 
(3) the structure and composition of the ethnic 
communities that they established in the United 
States. 

Here we examine specific demographic 
characteristics of these three and other Latino 
groups to better understand how they are similar 
in some ways, yet different in others. The graphs 
and tables provide insight into the rate and level 
of assimilation of each of these groups into the 
fabric of American society. 

"Hispanic" or "Latino" 

The word Hispanic comes from the Latin 
word Hispania, designating residents of the 
Iberian Peninsula (Gimenez 1989). Since 1980, the 



official census designation of any person of 
Spanish origin or descent is Hispanic. Hence, the 
term Hispanic now includes (1) Mexicans, 
Mexican Americans, Chicanos; (2) Puerto Ricans; 
(3) Cubans; (4) Centred and South Americans; and 
(5) other. 

Many members of the Spanish-speaking 
community prefer the term Latino (or Latina for 
a female), as opposed to the census term 
Hispanic. "Latino" is a cultured-linguistic concept 
encompassing all groups in the Americas who 
share the Spanish language, culture, and 
traditions (Gimenez 1989, Padilla 1985). 

Minorities in the United States 

Out of a total U.S. population of 248,709,873 
in 1993, there were 61,207,991 persons of 
recognized minority status, or one in four 
Americans. African Americans represent the 
largest minority group in the United States today, 
followed by Latinos, Asians, and Native 
Americans (Figure 1). The 22,354,059 Latinos (8.3 
percent of the U.S. population) does not include 
the 3.4 million Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico, but 
it does include an estimated 672,000 
undocumented Latino aliens. 



Figure 1. Minorities in the United States and percent of the Total Minority 
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Table 1. U.S. Latino Population 
by Origin, 1990 



Latinos in the United States 
Of the twenty-two million Latinos in the 
United States, Mexican Americans are by far the 
largest group at 13.5 million persons (Table 1). 
The second largest group is the Puerto Ricans, at 
2.7 million, followed by the Cubans with about 
one million persons. All the rest number about 
five million and include immigrants from various 
Central and South American nations who have 
settled in the United States. The most populous 
of these other Latino groups are the Salvadorans 
and Dominicans (Schick and Schick 1991). 

Table 1 shows that three in five of all Latinos 
are Mexicans or Mexican Americans. Slightly 
more than one in ten Latinos are Puerto Ricans, 
while only five in one hundred are Cubans. 



% of total 





(1,000) 


Latinos 


Mexican 


13,496 


61.2 


Puerto Rican 


2,728 


12.4 


Cuban 


1,044 


4.7 


Salvadoran 


565 


2.6 


Dominican 


520 


2.4 


Guatemalan 


269 


1.2 


Nicaraguan 


203 


0.9 


Honduran 


131 


0.6 


Other Central American 


156 


0.7 


Colombian 


379 


1.7 


Ecuadorian 


191 


0.9 


Peruvian 


175 


0.8 


Argentinean 


101 


0.5 


Other South American 


190 


0.9 


Spaniard 


519 


2.4 


Other Latino 


1 .403 


M 


Total Latinos 


22,070 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1990 Census of the Population. 



Table 2. U.S. Latino Geographic 
Distribution, 1990 



California 


6,762,000 


33.7% 


Texas 


4,313,000 


21.5% 


New York 


1,982,000 


9.9% 


Florida 


1,586,000 


7.9% 


iimiuiS 


855,000 


4.3% 


Arizona 


725,000 


3.6% 


New Jersey 


638,000 


3.2% 


New Mexico 


549,000 


2.7% 


Colorado 


421,000 


2.1% 


Other U.S. 


2.245.000 


11.2% 


Total 


20,076,000 


100.0% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1990 Census of the Population. 
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Distribution of Latinos 
by State of Residence 

The largest concentration of Latinos occurs 
in the largest state in the nation, California (Table 
2). One in three Latinos call California home, and 
more than four in five (85%) of these Latinos are 
Mexican Americans. 

One in five Latinos lives in Texas where 90 
percent are Mexican Americans. The third largest 
concentration is in New York which has a Latino 
population of almost two million. Three in five 
of the New York Latinos are Puerto Rican 
(Boswell 1985). The Latino population of Florida 
is 1.6 million and seven in ten of these Latinos 
are Cubans. Of these major settlement states, 
California experienced the most dramatic rate of 
growth in Latino population between 1980 and 
1990 (166.3 percent), followed by Florida (151.3 
percent), Texas (122.1 percent), and New York 
(102.8 percent). 
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However, proportionately to the total 
population, the state with the highest Latino 
representation is New Mexico, where almost four 
in ten residents are Latino. In comparison, one in 
four of California residents is Latino. In all states 
of major Latino concentration, both the number 
and proportional representation of Latinos 
increased between 1980 and 1990 (Table 3). 



Table 3. Latinos as Percentage of Total 
Population, 1980 & 1990 





% in 1980 


% in 1990 


New Jersey 


6.7 


9.6 


Nevada 


6.7 


10.4 


Florida 


8.8 


12.2 


New York 


9.5 


12.3 


Colorado 


11.8 


12.9 


Arizona 


16.2 


18.8 


Texas 


21.0 


25.5 


California 


19.2 


25.8 


New Mexico 


36.6 


38.2 


United States 


6.4 


9.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Hispanic Americans 
Today," Current Population Reports, 1993. 



Concentration of Latinos 
in Metropolitan Areas 
In selected metropolitan areas, Los Angeles 
(with a population of 4.8 million) has, by far, the 
largest number of Latinos. New York has the 
second highest Latino population, followed by 
Miami and San Francisco (Table 4). 

Considering Latino representation as a pro- 
portion of the total population of an area, how- 
ever, the San Antonio metropolitan area exceeds 
all others, for over half the metropolitan area's 
population is Latino. In Los Angeles, nearly three 
in ten residents are Latinos; Miami has the third 
highest proportional representation, followed by 
Houston, San Diego, and Phoenix (Garcia 1991). 



Table 4. Latino Population in 
Selected Metro Areas, 1993 

% of Area's 





(1000) 


Populatic 


Phoenix 


345 


14.8 


San Diego 


511 


17.9 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 


519 


10.7 


San Antonio 


620 


51.4 


Houston 


772 


18.5 


Chicago 


893 


9.9 


San Francisco 


970 


14.7 


Miami 


1,062 


28.0 


New York 


2,778 


13.8 


Los Angeles 


4,780 


29.3 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Hispanic Americans 
Today," Current Population Reports, 1993. 
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Growth Rate of the Latino Population 
The rapid growth of the Latino population in 
the United States (shown in Figure 2) is attrib- 
uted to their higher-than-average fertility rates 
and high rates of immigration (Gonzales 1992, 
Stroup-Benham and Trevino 1991). In 1950, there 
were only 4 million Latinos in the United States, 
but over the next decade, their population 
increased to 6.9 million. By 1970, the Latino 
population reached 9.1 million and their num- 
bers continued increasing to 24.1 million in 1992. 
By the year 2000, Latinos will become the largest 



Juan L. Gonzales, fr. 

minority group in the United States, with an 
estimated population of 30.6 million. Their 
average growth rate is well above that of both 
the general U.S. population and African Ameri- 
cans (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1988). 

As the size of the Latino population increases 
so does its proportional representation among the 
total U.S. population. In 1970, only 4.5 percent of 
the U.S. population was Latino; by 1990, the over- 
all proportional representation had doubled to 9 
percent. Projections are that by the turn of the 
century, slightly more than one in ten residents 
of the U.S. population will be Latino. 



Figure 2. Latino Population Growth as a % of Total U.S. Population 
Middle Series Projections), 1970-2010 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Projections of the Hispanic Population, 1983-2080," Current Population Reports , 
Series P-25, No. 995, 1985. 



Latino Diversity in the United States 
From the outside, the U.S. Latino population 
may appear as one monolithic group, but in fact, 
it is very diverse and heterogeneous. As an ex- 
ample of this diversity, consider the many terms 
that have been used to describe Latinos, reflect- 
ing their differing historical and cultural experi- 
ences (some of these terms are listed in Table 5). 
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Table 5. Terms 

Hispanos 
Hispanic 
Spanish Surname 
Spanish Speaking 
Spanish Origin 
Latino/Latina 
Latino/ a Americano/ a 
Table 5, continued on next 



to Refer to Latinos 

Hispano Americanos 

Hispanic Americans 

Mexican Americans 

Mestizos 

Cholos/Cholas 

Mejicanos 

Mulattos 
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Historically, the Spanish-speaking people in 
New Mexico were called Hispanos or Hispano 
Americanos. Latinos in Texas are sometimes 
called Tejanos; they refer to themselves as Latino 
Americanos or Latin Americans, or as members 
of La Raza. Over the years, the U.S. Census has 
classified Latinos as Spanish Surname, Spanish 
Speaking, or Spanish Origin. Today, the census 
refers to Latinos as Hispanics. 



Pockets of Diversity 

The diversity of the Latino community is also 
apparent when considering the composition of 
the Latino population of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco counties (Tables 6a and b). Los Angeles 
county has a Latino population of 3.3 million, in- 
cluding 2.5 million Mexican Americans. The sec- 
ond largest group of Latinos in Los Angeles 
County is Salvadorans, followed by Guatema- 
lans, and then all the other groups who live in 
Los Angeles County (Table 6a). 

Likewise the Latino population of San Fran- 
cisco reveals a great diversity. Mexican Ameri- 
cans constitute 40 percent of the total Latino 
population, while Central and South Americans 
make up another 40 percent (Table 6b). In con- 
trast, eight in ten (77 percent) of the Latinos living 
in Los Angeles County are Mexican Americans. 
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Table 5, continued from previous page 
La Raza . Latin Americans 



La Raza Cosmica 


Pachucos / Pachucas 


Chicano/Chicana 


Pochos/Pochas 


Tejanos 


Cuban / Cubanos 


Californios 


Manitos 




Espanoles 


Alambristas 


Mojados 


Centro Americanos 


Puerto Ricans 


Peninsulares 


Gente de Razon 


Criollos 




Negros/Negras 


Peones 




Indios/Indias 






Source: Gonzales, Sociology of the Mexican American 


Family, book manuscript, 1995. 




Table 6a. Latino Population of 


Los Angeles County, 1991 


Peruvian 




21,902 


Ecuadorian 




18,958 


Colombian 




21,678 


Other South American 




32,849 


Salvadoran 




253,086 


Panamanian 




5,281 


Nicaraguan 




33,846 


Honduran 




22,968 


Guatemalan 




125,091 


Other Central American 




12,776 


Dominican 




2,202 


Cuban 




47,534 


Puerto Rican 




41,048 


Mexican Americans 




2,519,514 


Other Latino 




147.383 


Total Latinos 




3,306,116 



Table 6b. Latino Population of 
San Francisco County, 1991 



Salvadoran 


17,979 


Panamanian 


438 


Nicaraguan 


10,900 


Honduran 


591 


Guatemalan 


3,652 


Dominican 


154 


Cuban 


1,772 


Puerto Rican 


4,409 


Mexican Americans 


38,326 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of the 
Population r 1992 , CD ROM data. 
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Latino Immigration to the United States 

Between 1981 and 1990, a total of 7.3 million 
legal immigrants settled in the United States. Of 
this number almost half (47 percent) came from 
Latin American nations (Figure 3). The second 
largest source during this time period was the 
various Asian nations (37 percent). Meanwhile, 
only 10 percent came from Europe; 2 percent from 
Canada. Among the top sending nations, Mexico 
is, by far, the largest source (Table 7). 

Of all foreign-bom persons residing in the 
United States today, almost four in ten are 
Latinos. Accordingly, Spanish is the number one 
foreign language spoken in the United States. Of 
the slightly more than seven million foreign-bom 
persons in the Latino community today, six in 
ten are from Mexico, one in seven is from Central 
America, and about one in ten is from South 
America or Cuba (Figure 4). 
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Table 7. Major Sources of 
U.S. Immigration 1991 



Mexico 


948,000 


Philippines 


68,800 


Haiti 


47,000 


El Salvador 


46,900 


India 


42,700 


Dominican Republic 


42,400 


China 


39,900 


Korea 


25,400 


Jamaica 


23,000 


Guatemala 


19,000 


Vietnam 


14,800 


Laos 


12,500 


Cuba 


9,500 


Thailand 


9,300 



Source: U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
1992. 



Figure 3. Legal Immigration by Area of Origin and Percentage of 
Total Immigration from Each Area, 1981-1990 




O 

ERIC 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Hispanic Americans Today , 1993 
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Figure 4. Foreign-Bom Persons from Latin America in the United States, 1990 



Dominican 

Republic 

5% 



Cuba 

10% 



South 

America 

11 % 




Mexico 

59% 



Central 
America 
15% 

Total Number 
Over 7 Million 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Hispanic Americans Today , 1993 

Undocumented Immigration 
to the United States 

In the shadow of the controversy over the social and economic effects of California's Proposition 
187, we note that, according to the most recent Immigration and Naturalization Service figures, there 
were about 3.2 million undocumented aliens in the United States in 1993. California has the largest 
number — four in ten were living and working in California. New York state has the second largest 
number, followed by Florida and Texas. Overall, only slightly more than 1 percent of the total U.S. 
population are undocumented aliens; less than 5 percent of the population of California (Table 8). 

Table 8. Undocumented Aliens in the United States by State, 1993. 





Number 


% of total 


California 


1,275,000 


39.8% 


New York 


485,000 


15.2% 


Florida 


345,000 


10.8% 


Texas 


320,000 


10.0% 


Illinois 


170,000 


5.3% 


New Jersey 


125,000 


3.9% 


Massachusetts 


48,000 


1.5% 


Arizona 


47,000 


1.5% 


Virginia 


37,300 


1.2% 


Georgia 


28,000 


0.9% 


All other states 


319.700 


10.0% 


Total United States 


3,200,000 


100.0% 


Total California population 


29,760,021 


4.28% of population, 
undocumented. 


Total U.S. population 


248,709,873 


1.29% of population, 
undocumented. 



Source: Penny Loeb et al., "To Make a Nation," 

U.S. News & World Report , October 1993, pgs. 47-54. 
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Table 9. Undocumented Aliens: Estimated 
Number from Ten Top Countries of Origin, 
1993 



Mexico 


682,000 


El Salvador 


288,000 


Guatemala 


128,000 


Canada 


96,000 


Poland 


96,000 


Philippines 


96,000 


Haiti 


96,000 


Nicaragua 


64,000 


Colombia 


64,000 


The Bahamas 


64,000 



Source: Penny Loeb et al., "To Make a Nation," U.S. 
News & World Report, October 1993, pgs. 47-54. 

Table 10. Average Annual Income of 
Latino Legal Immigrants, 1990 



Peru $12,780 

Colombia $1 1,749 

Ecuador $11,205 

Nicaragua $10,061 

El Salvador $9,840 

Dominican Republic $9,695 
Guatemala $9,045 

Honduras $8,293 

Mexico $8,233 



Source: Michael J. Mandel and Christopher Farrell, "The 
Immigrants," Business Week, July 13, 1994, pgs. 
114-122. 



Table 11. Percentage of Latino Legal 
Immigrants on Welfare, 1990 



Ecuador 


2% 


Honduras 


2% 


Peru 


1% 


Nicaragua 


1% 


Colombia 


2% 


Guatemala 


2% 


Dominican Republic 


7% 


El Salvador 


2% 


Mexico 


2% 
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Of the estimated 3.2 million undocumented 
aliens in the United States today, only one in five 
(21 percent) is from Mexico (Table 9). Most of 
these undocumented Mexican aliens are residents 
of California or Texas. 

Many economic and labor market studies 
demonstrate that undocumented aliens do not 
take jobs from U.S. citizens but rather they actu- 
ally create jobs and contribute to the growth and 
vitality of the U.S. economy. Still, many people 
believe just the contrary. Even though it is diffi- 
cult to know exactly how much undocumented 
aliens are paid for their labor, a number of stud- 
ies show that they usually earn at or below the 
minimum wage. Therefore, if we can determine 
the average wages paid to legal resident aliens, 
we can safely assume that undocumented aliens 
earn less. 

The average annual income of legal resident 
Latino immigrants amounts to only a little more 
than $10,000 per year. (The minimum hourly 
wage provides, at most, an annual income of 
$9,200.) And recall that a family earning less than 
$14,500 a year is living below the federal 
government's established poverty level. 

Mexican legal resident aliens earn almost 
$2,000 less than the average Latino legal resident, 
earning an average of only $8,233 per year — 
$1,000 less than the average annual minimum 
wage (Table 10). Undocumented Mexican immi- 
grants earn even less than that. Therefore, we can 
safely infer that undocumented Latino aliens take 
jobs that very few U.S. citizens would ever 
consider for themselves, because of not only these 
unattractive potential earnings, but also 
reputedly poor working conditions. 

An issue related to jobs and wages is the 
often-heard claim that undocumented aliens take 
advantage of welfare services and benefits. How- 
ever, only 2 percent of the total Latino legal resi- 
dent aliens receive any welfare benefits. Because 
it is well known that undocumented aliens are 
reluctant to use welfare services and will only 
do so in emergencies, the actual use of welfare 
services by Latino undocumented immigrants 
must certainly be less than 2 percent (Table 11). 



Source: Michael J. Mandel and Christopher Farrell, "The 
Immigrants," Business Week, July 13, 1994, pgs. 114-122. 
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Average Annual Income 
Among Latino Families 
The average annual income for Latino 
families was less than $30,000 a year in 1990, com- 
pared with an average annual family income for 
non-Latino families of almost $44,000 (Figure 5). 
The fact that Latino families are larger than the 
average non-Latino family means that their per- 
capita income is much less than what the differ- 
ence in total annual family income would indicate 
(Gonzales 1994). 

Among Latinos, Puerto Rican families have 
the lowest average annual income — $25,000 a 
year, followed closely by Mexican American 
families, with an average annual income of al- 
most $28,000 a year. Cuban Americans earn the 
highest average annual income among Latino 
families as a group, with an annual income of 
$38,000 (Figure 5). 



Fewer than one in ten families in the general 
population earns less than $10,000 a year, but one 
in five Latino families fall into this extremely low 
income category. Among Latinos, Puerto Rican 
families are the most likely to have annual in- 
comes of less than $10,000, as one out of three 
Puerto Rican families earn less than $10,000 a 
year. Latinos with the smallest number of families 
earning less than $10,000 a year are the Cubans, 
followed by the Central and South Americans 
(Table 12). 

At the other end of the income spectrum, only 
one in seven Latino families has incomes of more 
than $50,000 a year, compared to almost one-third 
of the non-Latino families. Among Latinos, 
Cubans have the highest percentage of families 
in the upper income bracket, while Mexican 
Americans have the fewest (Table 12). 



Figure 5. Average Family Income Among Latinos and for the 
Total U.S. Population, 1990 




American 



m is 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Persons of Hispanic Origin, 1990 Census of Population. 
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Table 12. Percentage of Families with Income of $10,000 or Less, 
or $50,000 More, in 1990, by Group. 





<$10,000 


>$50,000 


Total U.S. population 


9.4% 


30.5% 


Latinos 


18.6% 


14.7% 


Non-Latinos 


8.7% 


31.8% 


Mexican 


17.2% 


12.2% 


Puerto Rican 


33.5% 


14.1% 


Cuban 


13.8% 


24.0% 


Central and South American 


14.4% 


16.6% 


Other Latino 


16.4% 


23.5% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Persons of Hispanic Origin," 1990 Census of Population. 



Latino Families and Poverty Rates 

These overall low incomes typically earned 
by Latino families mean that one in four Latino 
families lives below the government's official 
poverty level for a typical family of four. In 
contrast, only one in ten families in the general 
population lives below this level (Table 13). De- 
spite these facts, a recent Department of Labor 
study reports that Latino families living in 
poverty are the most likely of any poverty-ridden 
group to have one adult employed full-time in 
the labor market. 

Among Latinos, Puerto Rican families are the 
most deprived. Almost four in ten Puerto Rican 
families live below the poverty level. This com- 
pares with Cuban American families who have 
the lowest poverty rate found among Latinos as 
a group (Vega 1990). See Table 13. 



The children in Latino families are most di- 
rectly affected by poverty. Among non-Latinos, 
fewer than one in five persons in poverty is a 
child; whereas among Latinos almost two in five 
children are poor. Again, Puerto Ricans are the 
worst off with more of their children being de- 
prived (Table 13). 

Female-headed households are the most 
likely to fall into a permanent life of poverty. In 
the general population, one-third of all female- 
headed households experience poverty. How- 
ever, the situation is worse among Latinos, for 
almost half of all Latino families headed by 
women are living in poverty. The situation is 
most devastating among Puerto Rican families, 
where almost two in three of all families headed 
by women subsist below the poverty level (Table 
13). 



Table 13. Poverty Statistics for Latinos, Total U.S. Population and Non-Latinos. 





% families 


Foverty rate (%) 


% fem * Ip-headed 




below the poverty 


for persons < 


households below 




level, 1990 


18 years, 1990 


the poverty level, 1991 


Total U.S. population 


10.7% 


20.0% 


33.4% 


Latinos 


25.0% 


38.0% 


48.3% 


Non-Latinos 


9.5% 


18.0% 


31.7% 


Mexican 


25.0% 


36.0% 


45.7% 


Puerto Rican 


37.5% 


57.0% 


64.4% 


Cuban 


13.8% 


31.0% 


— 


Central and South American 


22.2% 


35.0% 


39.3% 


Other Latino 


19.4% 


36.0% 


49.1% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Persons of Hispanic Origin," 1990 Census of Population. 
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Educational Characteristics of Latinos 

Perhaps the long-term effects of poverty on 
Latino children is most dramatically revealed in 
their lower levels of advancement in school. For 
adults, slightly more than one in ten Latinos has 
had less than five years of formal education. This 
compares to less than 2 percent of those 25 years 
or older in the non-Latino population. Among 
Latinos, Mexican Americans have the highest 
proportion of individuals with less than five years 
of education — one in seven persons (Table 14). 

Only half of all Latinos have graduated from 
high school, compared to eight out of ten adults 
in the non-Latino population. Again, within the 
Latino community, Mexican Americans have the 
lowest level of high school completion — slightly 
more than four in ten (Table 14). 

While as a group only half of all Latinos 
graduate from high school, the variation among 
states is significant. A state by state comparison 
of Latino graduation rates shows that those states 
with the largest Latino populations, e.g. 
California and Texas, have lower rates of high 
school completion than states with smaller Latino 
populations, e.g., Colorado and New Mexico 
(Table 15). These low rates experienced by some 
states are partly due to the facts that these same 
states experience recent and continual 
immigration and that Mexican immigrants 
typically arrive in the United States with only 
minimal levels of education. 



As a group. Latinos are under-represented 
among the ranks of college graduates. While 
almost one in four non-Latinos have graduated 
from college, only one in ten Latinos have. 
Among Latinos, Mexican Americans have the 
lowest rate of college graduation, while Cuban 
Americans have the highest rate (Table 14). 

As with high-school graduates, the 
percentage of Latinos who are college graduates 
varies significantly from state to state. Again, the 
states with large Latino populations have the 
lowest college graduation rates (Table 15). But in 
terms of the actual number of Latino college 
graduates, California has the largest number of 
graduates, followed by Texas and Florida. 

The fact that Cubans have the highest 
proportion of college graduates among Latinos 
(Table 14) shows up in Florida's having the 
highest rate of college gradutes (Table 15). 
Seventy percent of Florida's Latino population 
of 1 .6 million are Cubans. In contrast, CaUfomia's 
Latino population is over 7 million, with 85 
percent being Mexican Americans. 

California, the state with the most Latinos, 
also has the most who have graduate or 
professional degrees, followed by Florida, Texas, 
and New York. Florida, with a smaller Latino 
population, nevertheless has the second highest 
number of Latinos with advanced degrees. 
Again, this is explained by the prevalence of 
Cubans among its Latinos (Table 14). 



Table 14. Education Statistics for Latino Immigrant Groups, 
Total U.S. Population and Non-Latinos, 1991. 





% persons > 

25 years 
with less than 
5 years education 


% persons > 

25 years 

with high school 
education or more 


% persons > 

25 years with 
4 years of college 
or more 


Total U.S. population 


2.4% 


78.4% 


21.4% 


Latinos 


12.5% 


51.3% 


9.7% 


Non-Latinos 


1.6% 


80.5% 


22.3% 


Mexican 


15.9% 


43.6% 


6.2% 


Puerto Rican 


8.4% 


58.0% 


10.1% 


Cuban 


7.7% 


61.0% 


18.5% 


Central and South American 


8.9% 


60.4% 


15.1% 


Other Latino 


5.6% 


71.1% 


16.2% 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Hispanic Americans Today," Current Population Reports, 1993. 
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Table 15. Education Statistics for Latinos by State, 1990. 





% Latino 
High School 


% Latino 


# Latinos 
with Graduate 
or Professional 




Graduates 


College Graduates 


Degrees 


Texas 


44.6% 


7.3% 


49,000 


Illinois 


45.0% 


8.0% 


12,000 


California 


45.0% 


7.1% 


88,000 


New York 


50.4% 


9.3% 


45,000 


Arizona 


51.7% 


6.9% 


8,000 


Massachusetts 


52.0% 


13.6% 


8,000 


New Jersey 


53.9% 


10.8% 


15,000 


Florida 


57.2% 


14.2% 


55,000 


Colorado 


58.3% 


8.6% 


6,000 


New Mexico 


59.6% 


8.7% 


10,000 


Total United States 


49.8% 


9.2% 


370,000 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Hispanic Americans Today," Current Population Reports, 1993. 



Conclusion 

Thus, there are very real differences among 
Latinos and between Latinos and non-Latinos in 
terms of their socio-economic conditions and lev- 
els of educational achievement. Part of the dis- 
parity can be attributed to differing settlement 
patterns through time and place. But it is certain 
that such key political questions as immigration 
and naturalization, community development, 
and human opportunities and rights will force 
Latinos into the political arena. It is in the voting 
booth that they will begin to address these 
important social, economic, and political issues. 

For their part, Mexican Americans in the 
Southwest are most involved with the issues of 
immigration, employment opportunities, the 
quality of education, and citizenship rights. The 
Puerto Ricans are concerned about the quality of 



life in their urban communities and the various 
social problems that have plagued their homes 
and families over the past 30 years. The question 
of the future of Castro's Cuba and the fate of the 
thousands of refugees who desire to obtain 
political freedom in the United States are the key 
issues for the Cuban American community. 

And there are many other social, economic, 
and political problems of concern in the Latino 
community today. For this reason, it is of utmost 
importance that members of the Latino commu- 
nity continue to recognize that, while they differ 
in many ways, they are nonetheless bound and 
committed to one another by their common lan- 
guage, culture, and historical experiences. It is 
these similarities, rather than the minor differ- 
ences, that will guide the Latino community now 
and in the near future. 
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SIDEPOINT 

Julian Samora, 1971 

We find then a situation in which poor people from a developing nation attempt to make 
a living in another nation at wages which are lower, but acceptable from their nation's standard. 
In order to do this, however, they must violate laws, suffer indignities and many 
inconveniences. They must live in substandard conditions, away from their families, always 
in fear of being apprehended and without being integrated into the community nor the society 
in which they may live. In the process they keep wages down, they displace American labor, 
and they hamper the efforts of the American labor unions to organize and to bargain collectively. 
On the other hand, it is not difficult to understand why unemployed Mexican aliens cross the 
border, nor why employers are so willing to hire them. This is the readily available work 
force. They have absolutely no rights in the host country. They have absolutely nothing to say 
about the wages which they receive. They are single individuals for the most part. They are a 
docile group by the very conditions under which they are here. They represent a tremendous 
oversupply of labor and, thus, can be replaced at will. They have absolutely no bargaining 
position because the mere threat of being turned in to the Border Patrol prevents bargaining. 
They have been gotten rid of at a moment's notice, or whenever the harvest is over, or sometimes 
without even being paid if an employer is unscrupulous, (pp. 101-102) 

Source: Julian Samora. 1971, Los Mojados: The Wetback Story, with the assistance of Jorge A., Bustamante F. and 
Gilbert Cardenas (University of Notre Dame) 
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The Demography of Mexicans in the Midwest 

Rogelio Saenz 



Among the various major non-Anglo racial 
and ethnic groups in the United States, the Latino 
population grew the most rapidly in absolute 
numbers between 1980 and 1990, gaining more 
than 7.7 million persons. The Latino population 
growth rate of 53 percent over the 1980s was more 
than five times that of the U.S. population as a 
whole. Of the approximate 22.2 million growth 
in the U.S. population between 1980 and 1990, 
about 35 percent was accounted for by the Latino 
population. Population projections show this 
rapid growth continuing, so that by 2010, Latinos 
are likely to replace African-Americans as the 
largest minority group in the country (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1992). 

Of the three major Latino groups in the nation 
— Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban — the 
Mexican-origin population with a population of 
approximately 13.5 million (or three-fifths of all 
Latinos) is the largest and the fastest growing 
(increasing by 54.4 percent during the 1980s). The 
rapid growth of the Mexican population is due 
largely to its young age structure, its high fertility 
rate, and its continual flows of legal and illegal 
immigrants (Bean and Tienda 1987, Saenz and 
Greenlees 1996). 

While about 83 percent of the U.S. Mexican 
population lived in the Southwest in 1990, there 
are significant clusters residing elsewhere in the 
United States, with the Midwest being the most 
popular location outside of the Southwest. 

Mexicans began arriving in the Midwest in 
sizable numbers early in the 20th century, 
especially during the 1920s when they ventured 
to the region to work in agriculture, railroads, 
and factories (Acuna 1988; Saenz 1991, 1993; 
Valdes 1991). The Mexican population moving 
to the Midwest at this time filled labor voids 
created by the passage of the National Origins 
Quota Acts of 1921 and 1924, which restricted the 
flow of Southern and Eastern Europeans who 
provided cheap labor for U.S. labor markets 
(Dinnerstein, Nichols, and Reimers 1990, 
Easterlin et al. 1982, Montejano 1987, Saenz 1993). 
Today, the Midwest continues to be a popular 
destination for Mexicans leaving the Southwest, 
as well as for Mexican immigrants (Saenz 1991). 

Over the last decade, large-scale immigration 
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to the United States has stirred up major debates 
(Donato 1994, Portes and Rumbaut 1990). Much 
anti-immigrant sentiment has been directed at 
Mexicans, the largest group of immigrants. 
Historically, during economic recessionary 
periods, immigrants have been marked as 
convenient scapegoats responsible for economic 
ills (McLemore 1991). During the late 1970s and 
1980s, the Midwest experienced dramatic 
economic downturns associated with the Farm 
Crisis (Albrecht and Murdock 1990, Bultena, 
Lasley, and Geller 1986, Murdock et al. 1986) and 
the loss of manufacturing jobs (Knudsen 1992, 
Saenz 1994). Under such conditions, minorities 
and immigrants become economically vulnerable 
because of their limited human capital (e.g., 
education, skills, and training) and labor-market 
discrimination (Jensen and Tienda 1989, Saenz 
and Thomas 1990). 

Analytical Plan 

In light of the anti-immigrant sentiments that 
have intensified over the last decade, along with 
the major economic changes in the Midwest, this 
chapter examines the demographic and 
socioeconomic patterns of seven Mexican-origin 
immigrant and U.S.-bom subgroups living in the 
Midwest (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin) in 
1990. Mexican-born immigrants are categorized 
into five subgroups based on the period of U.S. 
entry -pre-1965; 1965-1974; 1975-1981; 1982-1986; 
1987-1990. U.S.-bom Mexican Americans (as well 
as those bom abroad to U.S.-citizen parents) are 
classified into two subgroups — bom in the 
Midwest, born elsewhere). This classification 
allows us to discern the considerable diversity 
among the groups with respect to demographic 
and socioeconomic patterns. 

The final part of the analysis compares 
Mexican immigrants in the Midwest who came 
to the United States between 1980 and 1990, with 
those living in other regions of the country 
[Northeast, South (excluding Texas), Southwest 
(Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas), and the rest of the West (excluding 
Arizona, California, Colorado, and New Mexico). 
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Description of Data 

The data are from the 1990 Public Use 
Microdata Samples (PUMS) from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993b). 
The PUMS data represent a 5 percent individual- 
based sample of the U.S. population. These 
individual-based data allow researchers to 
undertake unique analyses not possible with the 
aggregate data widely available in printed form 
or in the various Summary Tape Files (STFs). The 
PUMS data set contains person weights which 
are used in the analysis to obtain estimates of the 
population from the sample. 

Results 

Table 1 reports the demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics of the five Mexican 
immigrant and two U.S. -born groups in the 
Midwest. About 1.1 million persons of Mexican - 
origin lived in the Midwest in 1990, with 
approximately 68 percent being U.S.-born and 
close to 32 percent being immigrants. By far, the 
largest subgroup consists of U.S.-born persons 
born in the Midwest — 596,223 or nearly 53 
percent of all persons of Mexican-origin in the 
region. About one-fifth of all Mexicans in the 
Midwest were immigrants who entered the 
United States since 1975. 

The various segments of the midwestern 
Mexican population differ in their geographic 
distribution patterns. For instance, the majority 
of immigrants, especially those arriving since 
1965, were located in Illinois. In contrast, the 
majority of U.S.-born Mexicans lived outside of 
Illinois. Still, three-fifths of those born in the 
Midwest lived in Illinois and Michigan, while 
nearly two-thirds of those bom in other parts of 
the United States resided in Illinois, Michigan, 
Kansas, and Ohio. 

Immigrant groups are more likely to be found 
in metropolitan areas (at least 90 percent across 
the different categories). In contrast, U.S.-bom 
persons bom outside of the Midwest were the 
least metropolitan (70.2 percent). (The "mixed" 
category in Table 1 includes both metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas to form a county 
group with at least 100,000 persons.) 

The strongest Midwest concentration of 
Mexican immigrants is in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA), where from 
66 percent to 71 percent of the cohorts arriving 
in this country since 1965 made their home. On 
‘he other hand, only 19 percent of U.S. -born 
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persons bom outside of the Midwest were located 
in the Chicago MSA in 1990. 

The seven groups differ significantly in their 
age structures. Of course, no one in the two earliest 
groups of immigrants was under 15 years. Slightly 
more than one-fourth of immigrants who arrived 
before 1965 were 65 years or older. The U.S.-bom 
group bom in the Midwest had the youngest age 
structure, with nearly 54 percent being younger 
than 15. Close to one-fourth of the most recent 
immigrants (those arriving between 1987 and 
1990) and U.S.-bom persons bom outside of the 
Midwest were less than 15 years of age. 

The sex distribution of immigrants reflects the 
typical structure of foreign-born groups that 
include undocumented immigrants (Davila and 
Saenz 1990). Indeed, each immigrant group had 
a high sex ratio (number of males per 100 
females), with the highest (176.2 males per 100 
females) associated with those who arrived 
between 1982 and 1986. The U.S.-bom groups, in 
contrast, had more balanced sex distributions. 

The immigrant groups exhibit an increasing 
assimilation pattern with respect to citizenship 
status and English proficiency, with the rates of 
both variables rising in a straight line from the 
most recent to the earliest group of arrivals. These 
findings call into question the assumptions often 
made about Mexican immigrants concerning 
their supposed lack of desire to integrate into the 
host society (see Dinnerstein, Nichols and 
Reimers 1990). 

There is a substantial amount of variation in 
the educational attainment levels of the different 
groups. U.S.-bom Mexicans bom outside of the 
Midwest represent the most educated group, with 
two-fifths of persons 25 and older being high 
school graduates. This could reflect the process in 
which migration is selective of the more educated 
segment of a given group (Saenz 1991; Shaw 1975). 
The least educated were those immigrants arriving 
in the United States since 1975, followed by U.S.- 
bom persons bom in the Midwest. 

In general, the socioeconomic patterns (i.e., 
unemployment, average hourly wage, and 
percent of families in poverty) indicate that U.S.- 
bom persons occupy a middle position between 
the most recent groups of immigrants (those 
arriving since 1975) at the bottom of the 
distribution and earlier immigrants (those 
coming before 1975) at the top. This pattern 
counters the predictions of assimilationists 
(Gordon 1964) who suggest that U.S. -born 
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Table 1. Selected Demographic and Socioeconomic Characteristics of the Mexican-Origin 
Population in the Midwest by Immigrant and Native Groups, 1990. 

Native-Born by 

Immigrant Groups by Period of Entry into US. Region of Birth 





Prel965 


1965-74 


1975-81 


1982-86 


1987-90 


Midwest 


Other U.S 


Population Size: 
Total population 


41,521 


77,595 


111,891 


63,819 


63,023 


596,223 


173,995 


Pet. Distribution 


3.7% 


6.9% 


9.9% 


5.7% 


5.6% 


52.9% 


15.4% 


Geographic Patterns: 
State % distribution 
















Illinois 


65.5% 


82.6% 


84.2% 


79.2% 


82.0% 


45.5% 


28.9% 


Indiana 


8.4% 


3.8% 


1.9% 


1.6% 


1.8% 


6.9% 


7.9% 


Iowa 


1.5% 


0.6% 


1.4% 


1.0% 


1.2% 


2.8% 


2.7% 


Kansas 


4.5% 


2.6% 


3.8% 


5.9% 


4.4% 


7.2% 


9.1% 


Michigan 


9.0% 


3.6% 


2.2% 


4.7% 


3.2% 


14.8% 


18.4% 


Missouri 


0.7% 


0.8% 


0.8% 


1.6% 


1.6% 


3.4% 


5.1% 


Minnesota 


2.4% 


1.2% 


1.0% 


1.0% 


1.5% 


4.0% 


5.7% 


Nebraska 


1.3% 


0.6% 


1.2% 


1.7% 


0.7% 


3.0% 


4.6% 


North Dakota 


0.3% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.1% 


0.0% 


0.3% 


1.0% 


Ohio 


2.9% 


1.6% 


0.6% 


0.9% 


0.7% 


5.9% 


9.0% 


South Dakota 


0.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.4% 


0.8% 


Wisconsin 


3.5% 


2.6% 


3.0% 


2.4% 


3.0% 


5.9% 


6.8% 


Type of Residence (% 


Distribution): 












Metro 


89.6% 


93.0% 


93.5% 


89.6% 


92.0% 


81.7% 


70.2% 


Mixed 


3.6% 


1.8% 


1.7% 


2.6% 


2.4% 


6.3% 


8.9% 


Nonmetro 


6.8% 


5.2% 


4.8% 


7.9% 


5.6% 


12.0% 


20.9% 


% in Chicago MSA 


53.9% 


69.0% 


71.3% 


66.0% 


68.4% 


35.0% 


19.2% 


Age/Sex Structure: 
% less than 15 


0.0% 


0.0% 


7.8% 


15.4% 


23.6% 


53.6% 


21.8% 


% 65 and older 


26.5% 


2.1% 


0.9% 


1.0% 


1.4% 


1.3% 


5.4% 


Sex ratio 


114.4 


137.4 


138.0 


176.2 


135.0 


101.2 


103.9 


Ethnic Patterns: 

%U.S. citizen 
% speaking English 


55.0% 


33.9% 


24.1% 


16.6% 


9.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


well or very well 


75.7% 


67.0% 


60.6% 


46.3% 


36.6% 


96.8% 


94.5% 


Educational Patterns: 
% of 25 and older 
















high school grads. 


38.2% 


33.2% 


24.3% 


25.3% 


22.9% 


28.0% 


40.1% 


Labor Force Patterns: 

% civilian labor 
















force unemployed 


7.7% 


10.0% 


10.1% 


8.7% 


13.9% 


11.2% 


10.6% 


Occupational % distribution: 














Mgr. and Professional 


12.7% 


5.8% 


3.7% 


3.2% 


3.2% 


12.5% 


12.4% 


Tech., Sales, Adm. 


19.0% 


15.9% 


10.1% 


7.5% 


9.6% 


33.0% 


22.8% 


Service 


14.4% 


14.5% 


18.7% 


25.0% 


26.2% 


18.8% 


19.0% 


Farm, Forest, Fisheries 


3.0% 


3.2% 


4.4% 


7.8% 


9.0% 


1.5% 


3.7% 


PPC & R a 


15.2% 


16.1% 


15.3% 


15.9% 


12.3% 


11.1% 


12.5% 


Fab., oper., labor b 


35.6% 


44.6% 


47.9% 


40.6% 


39.8% 


23.1% 


29.7% 


Income and Poverty: 
Avg. Hourly Wage: 
Males 


$14.70 


$11.38 


$8.81 


$7.30 


$6.40 


$11.07 


$12.00 


Females 


$9.25 


$7.87 


$6.86 


$6.43 


$5.68 


$9.47 


$8.28 


% of families in poverty 9.0% 


12.6% 


19.6% 


22.2% 


28.7% 


19.7% 


18.1% 



‘Precision production, craft, and repairs 
fabricator, operator, laborer 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Public-Use Microdata Series. 
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persons enjoy superior socioeconomic levels. 
Immigrants coming in the 1987-1990 period had 
the highest unemployment rate (13.9 percent), 
lowest average hourly wages ($6.40 for males and 
$5.68 for females), and highest rates of family 
poverty (28.7 percent). In contrast, the group of 
immigrants arriving before 1965 had the lowest 
level of unemployment (7.7 percent), highest 
average hourly wages ($14.70 for males and $9.25 
for females), and lowest poverty rate (9.0%). 

With respect to occupational distributions, 
the two groups of U.S.-born persons and the 
earliest group of immigrants were the most likely 
to be employed in managerial and professional; 
and technical, sales, and administrative 
occupations. In contrast, approximately three- 
fourths of the immigrant groups arriving since 
1982 were working in three occupations (service; 
farm, forestry, and fisheries; fabricator, operator, 
and laborer). 

Thus, the statistics in Table 1 demonstrate the 
wide diversity among the Mexican-origin 
population in the Midwest. Obviously, it is not 
appropriate to treat immigrants or U.S.-born 
persons as a homogeneous group. 

The Immigrants of the 1980-1990 Period 

Table 2 reports characteristics of recent 
Mexican immigrants by where in the United 
States they were located in 1990. Most (82.3 
percent or about 1.8 million) of the 2.2 million 
Mexican immigrants entering the United States 
between 1980 and 1990 resided in the Southwest. 
About one in 14 recent immigrants was located 
in the Midwest. Most likely to be living in 
metropolitan areas were those in the Northeast 
(96.9 percent). Southwest (93.2 percent), and 
Midwest (91.3 percent), while the rest were 
somewhat more likely to locate in 
nonmetropolitan areas — the South (19.0 percent) 
and the West (30.5 percent). 

There were no significant regional differences 
in the age composition among immigrants. And the 



various regions were also relatively similar on the 
basis of citizenship and English proficiency 
patterns. However, in each region, there were 
significantly more males than females, with the sex 
ratio (number of males per 100 females) ranging 
from 129 in the Southwest to 207 in the South. 

Recent immigrants in the Midwest were 
apparently slightly worse off socioeconomically 
(i.e., educational, employment, poverty rates, and 
average hourly wages for males) than those living 
in the Northeast, but substantially better off than 
those in the other regions, especially those in the 
Southwest and West. One exception is in the 
average hourly wage of Mexican immigrant 
women in the Midwest — $6.11, the lowest of 
all. Mexican immigrants in the Northeast had the 
highest educational level (29.3 percent of persons 
25 and older were high school graduates), the 
second lowest unemployment rate (7.6 percent), 
highest average hourly wages ($10.08 for males 
and $6.85 for females), and the lowest poverty 
rate (23.9 percent of families). In contrast, those 
residing in the West and Southwest had the 
lowest educational levels (17.2 percent and 18.4 
percent, respectively, of persons 25 and older 
were high school graduates), the highest 
unemployment rates (13.6 percent and 12.7 
percent, respectively), and the highest poverty 
rates (37.8 percent and 36.9 percent, respectively), 
with males in the West having the lowest average 
hourly wage ($6.57), even lower than that of their 
female counterparts ($6.73). 

In each of the five regions, most immigrants 
were employed in one of four occupations — 
services; farm, forestry, and fisheries; precision 
production, craft, and repairs; fabricator, 
operator, and laborer. Approximately two-thirds 
of the midwestern and northeastern recent 
immigrants worked in service occupations or in 
fabricator, operator, and laborer occupations. 
Larger shares of workers in the West (41.0 
percent) and South (30.4 percent) were in farm, 
forestry, and fisheries occupations. 
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Table 2. Selected Demographic and Socioeconomic Characteristics of Mexican Immigrants 
Arriving in the United States in 1980-1990, by Region of Residence, 1990. 





Midwest 


Northeast 


South 


Southwest 


Other West 


Population Size: 
Total Population 


164,639 


57,179 


87,967 


1,830,544 


83,690 


% Distribution 


7.4% 


2.6% 


4.0% 


82.3% 


3.8% 


Type of Residence (% Distribution): 










Metro 


91.3% 


96.9% 


67.6% 


93.2% 


64.6% 


Mixed 


2.2% 


2.4% 


13.4% 


1.9% 


4.9% 


Nonmetro 


6.5% 


0.8% 


19.0% 


4.9% 


30.5% 


Age/Sex Structure: 
% Less than 15 


17.9% 


13.9% 


16.4% 


19.4% 


18.1% 


% 65 and Older 


1.1% 


0.8% 


0.6% 


1.1% 


0.5% 


Sex Ratio 


152.7 


171.9 


206.8 


129.3 


172.0 


Ethnic Patterns: 

% U.S. Citizen 
% Speaking English 


15.0% 


12.2% 


16.0% 


12.5% 


13.1% 


Well or Very Well 


45.1% 


45.6% 


47.8% 


43.5% 


48.0% 


Educational Patterns: 

% of 25 and Older 












High School Graduates 


24.3% 


29.3% 


20.3% 


18.4% 


17.2% 


Labor Force Patterns: 
% Civilian Labor 












Force Unemployed 


10.8% 


7.6% 


6.2% 


12.7% 


13.6% 


Occupational % Distribution: 
Mgr. and Professional 


3.2% 


6.5% 


4.5% 


3.5% 


2.0% 


Tech., Sales, Admin. 


8.8% 


11.2% 


6.6% 


9.9% 


5.6% 


Service 


24.1% 


33.3% 


17.8% 


25.0% 


21.9% 


Farm, Forestry, Fisheries 


7.4% 


7.8% 


30.4% 


14.7% 


41.0% 


PPC & R a 


15.0% 


9.8% 


15.2% 


14.6% 


7.7% 


Fab., Oper., Labor b 


41.6% 


31.4% 


25.5% 


32.5% 


21.8% 


‘Precision Production, Craft, and Repairs 










fabricator. Operator, Laborer 












Income and Poverty: 

Avg. Hourly Wage 
Males 


$7.19 


$10.08 


$7.10 


$7.39 


$6.57 


Females 


$6.11 


$6.85 


$6.38 


$6.36 


$6.73 


% of Families 












in Poverty 


24.5% 


23.9% 


32.8% 


36.9% 


37.8% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Public-Use Microdata Series. 
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Another significant finding concerns the 
concentration of immigrants in Illinois, a state that 
has experienced substantial job reduction in the 
manufacturing sector. For example, while the 
Midwest had an 11 percent decline in 
manufacturing jobs between 1980 and 1990, Illinois 
experienced a 19 percent reduction (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1983, 1993a). In fact, of the nearly 
1.5 million manufacturing jobs lost in the nation 
during the 1980s, the Midwest region accounted 
for approximately half of the nation's decline, with 
Illinois responsible for about 17 percent of the 
national loss. In such an economic setting, 
Mexican-origin persons are in a vulnerable 
position, as they witness low-wage, low-skilled 
jobs being exported to other places in the country 
and abroad. Thus, it is difficult to argue that the 
most recent immigrants will follow the same 
upward socioeconomic trend of the earlier cohorts 
of immigrants, who entered the country at a time 
when manufacturing jobs were expanding. 

However, the results do show that 
immigrants arriving between 1980 and 1990 and 
settling in the Midwest tend to be better off 
socioeconomically than those located in other 
regions except the Northeast. Therefore, fewer 
resources may be required to improve the social 
and economic standing of this recent group of 
Mexican immigrants in the Midwest than will be 
needed in other regions of the country. 
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Summary and Conclusions' 

Today, U.S. immigrants from Mexico and U.S.- 
born persons of Mexican origin find themselves in 
various positions along the socioeconomic 
spectrum, depending on when they came, where 
they went, and in the case of their children, where 
they were bom in the United States. This report 
compared various groups of midwestern 
immigrants, segmented by their time of entrance 
into the United States, with respect to their 
demographic and socioeconomic attributes. Those 
who came to the United States before 1975, and 
especially those arriving before 1965, were found 
to be in the most favorable socioeconomic position 
among all Mexican-origin groups. Contrary to 
predictions of assimilationists (Gordon 1964), these 
two earliest groups of immigrants are better off even 
than U.S.-born Mexicans. In contrast, the most 
recent cohorts of Mexican immigrants — those 
entering the country since 1975 — tend to occupy 
the lower rungs of the socioeconomic ladder. 

These findings have important implications 
for programs and policies directed at improving 
the social and economic conditions of the 
Mexican-origin population. Programs designed 
to create jobs or alleviate poverty in the Midwest 
are most likely to be needed by recent 
immigrants, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, by 
U.S.-born individuals. 
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In Michigan, traditional migration patterns, housing arrangements, and labor force supervision 
have changed relatively little from the 1960's to the 1990's. The most innovative changes in labor 
market dynamics stem from the successful efforts of pickle producers to lengthen their growing 
season by producing pickles in the southern U.S. and to establish a "migrant itenerary" to extend 
the work season of a core of experienced and favored workers. Successful strategies for decreasing 
worker turnover and concomitantly reinforcing the "standing waves" of migration patterns have 
included the provision of improved housing for peak-season migrant workers, reliance on 
complementary cropping to maintain a relatively steady flow of work and assure that migrants 
will not leave in search of better opportunities, and structured arrangements to pool labor demand 
and labor by "lending" workers to neighbors. The "transplantation" of networks of green carder 
Texans to Florida, at the same time that traditional Texas troqueros were evolving into modem 
farm labor contractors, has made possible southwest Michigan's continued access to ongoing 
flows of new immigrants to replace departing workers, (pp. 125-126) 

Source: Edward Kissam, 1995, "IRCA and Agriculture in Southwest Michigan and Central Washington," Chapter 7 
in Immigration Reform and U.S. Agriculture, P.L. Martin, W. Huffman, R. Emerson, J.E. Taylor, R.I. Rochin 
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The influence of postmodernism, literary 
criticism, and cultural studies is evident in recent 
Chicano historiography, and represents a 
welcome addition to the field (Limon 1992, 
Gutierrez-Jones 1995, Sanchez 1993, Padilla 1993). 
While they offer a new array of tools and 
methodology, these ideologies and practices 
merit further critical examination. Their world 
views are rooted in an academic and political 
world that the discipline of Chicano Studies was 
formed, in large part, to challenge. They neglect 
Chicano perspectives on the formation of 
knowledge and ignore concerns basic to Chicano 
academics (including immigration and the 
communities from which we come). The impact 
of cultural studies and postmodernism in the field 
of Chicano Studies in part reflects the broader 
impact of changes in the social composition of 
the nation's Chicano population, including: 

• the appearance of a class of academic 
intellectuals who seek to come to terms with 
postmodernism, 

• record levels of immigration from Mexico, 

• a rise in inter-ethnic tensions, and 

• rising indices of material inequality in the 
population as a whole. 

The tools of postmodernism might have 
liberating tendencies, but some of the major 
assumptions introduced must be considered 
problematic. This is evident even in the writings 
of prominent and influential writers like literary 
critic Fredric Jameson. In his discussion "of our 
relationship with the past," Jameson introduces 
the postmodern paradigm of understanding 
traditions, which he suggests are engaged in 
fluctuating relations between Identity, or that 
which belongs to our own past and our traditions, 
and Difference, "an alien object from ourselves, 
not in any way part of our roots" (Jameson 1988, 
Vol. 2, p. 150). This "Difference" is synonymous 
with the postmodern "Other." While Jameson 
argues that some traditions, like the classical 
Greek and Latin, can be understood within the 
context of Identity at times, and as Difference at 
other times, he is unequivocal about ancient 
Mexico, whose counterparts are the Aztecs. He 
refers to the Aztecs as: "an utterly non- or anti- 
classical culture (characterized by) electrifying 



otherness and fascination" (Jameson 1988, Vol. 
2, p. 151). The ideological framework of the past 
with which Jameson identifies, namely European 
roots which include Greeks and Latins, do not 
permit us to come to terms with the indigenous 
ancient classical and postclassical roots of 
Chicano culture, for, as he acknowledges, the two 
represent diametrically opposed traditions. In 
order to understand the ancient historical 
foundations of Chicanos in their complexity, one 
cannot rely on the tools of postmodern 
practitioners or accept their European and Euro- 
American models, for even those that consider 
themselves counter-hegemonic like Jameson, are 
unable to identify with a tradition and its 
accompanying geography that they consider so 
utterly different. 

The issue of geography in Chicano 
historiography is complicated by the expansion 
of the Chicano population beyond the Southwest. 
Many long-accepted historical and geographical 
assumptions simply do not apply. The issue of 
geography can be best demonstrated in the 
Midwest, where Chicanos have had a continuous 
presence throughout the 20th century. Yet the 
framework of dominant Chicano historiography 
continues to be locked into assumptions linking 
the distinctiveness of the Chicano experience to 
the exceptionalism of the Southwest. 

Two Paradigms 

The extant historiography of the 20th century 
Chicano in the Midwest is dominated by two 
general paradigms — the first, a Euro-American 
tradition to which postmodernism and cultural 
studies belong; the second, based on the Chicano 
Studies' focus on the Southwest. I consider them 
both inadequate, and, in this essay, I suggest 
some general features of an alternative approach. 

The first paradigm, that of Euro-American 
assimilation and its counterparts, represents the 
dominant historiography of the Midwest. From 
the moment of their arrival in large numbers in 
the early 20th century, Mexicans in the Midwest 
have been viewed with an eye to earlier European 
immigrants. Assimilation has been foremost in 
the minds of advocates of this paradigm, who 
have portrayed Mexicans as the last of the foreign 
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immigrants, whether they believed they could be 
assimilated, or considered them a problem that 
could only be resolved by restriction of 
immigration and removal. 

The issue of assimilation and its applicability 
to Mexicans has been debated since the early 
years of Mexican community formation in the 
region. One side was articulated in 1926 by 
Assistant U.S. director of Immigration, Isador 
Weishar, who said of Mexicans in Detroit: "They 
are ambitious, self-reliant, and most of them have 
the assurance that they can make their own way 
and better their condition in this far country" 
(Smith 1926). 

Those who disagreed with Weishar also 
based their arguments on the premises of this 
paradigm. S.L.A. Marshall, a Detroit News 
journalist argued (1932a), "that the Mexicans 
formed an unassimilable group" and that the 
"Mexican problem" could only be resolved by 
their repatriation. If neither assimilation nor 
removal has occurred in the course of almost a 
century, as those engulfed in this debate over 
assimilation acknowledge, why should we expect 
either to take place in the immediate future? 

The second paradigm for midwestern 
Chicano historiography is rooted in the dominant 
writings in the field, whose vision links the 
special circumstances of Chicanos with the 
distinctiveness of the Southwest. It treats 
Chicanos in the Midwest simply as an extension, 
or a colony of the Southwestern homeland 
(Deutsch 1987). While the Mexican presence in 
the two regions has much in common, 
particularly in the 20th century, a Southwest- 
centered model of Chicano history and many of 
its central assumptions is questionable when 
applied to the Midwest. 

There are sharply distinguishing features in 
the ancient history of the two regions. The 
indigenous roots of Chicanos in the present-day 
U.S. Southwest date back thousands of years, 
while European roots date to the 16th century. 
The unbroken presence of Chicanos in the 
Midwest, by contrast, is relatively recent. The 
hunting and trading parties from central Mexico 
were cut off by the Spanish conquest. 

After a lapse of about two centuries, another 
phase of interaction occurred in the late-18th 
century, when Mexican hunters and warriors 
established themselves in a number of places in 
the Midwest. They built forts in Cahokia and 



Kaskaskia, Illinois, and St. Joseph, Michigan 
(Kinnaird 1932, pgs. 173-74). It was a short- lived 
moment, for the Mexicans departed the region 
before the end of the century. 

The next sustained appearance of Mexican 
hunters occurred in the early-20th century. They 
were job hunters. The present-day Chicanos in 
the region have a continuous history that dates 
only from this more recent wave of migration. 
The vast majority were bom in Mexico, rather 
than the Southwest, and they looked to Mexico 
rather than Texas or other settings in the United 
States as their homeland. As McWilliams has 
observed (1949, p. 222), "In Chicago and Detroit, 
Mexicans are merely another immigrant group; 
in the Southwest they are an indigenous people." 

Another critical difference between the 
experiences of Chicanos in the Southwest and the 
Midwest is in their relationship to the land. 
Historically, Mexicans and their ancestors in the 
Southwest were tied to the land. Even after 
Europeans and their allies invaded the region on 
behalf of the Spanish Crown and gradually 
implanted their notions of property, residents 
were permitted to receive land grants, continuing 
the ties to the land. While there were certainly 
large landholders among them, most people in 
the Southwest held small parcels in conjunction 
with the communities where they lived. They 
were a rural, largely self-sufficient people. 
Accompanying the conquest of Mexico by the 
United States were more explicit notions of 
private property and legalism. Euro-Americans 
engaged in a strategy that systematically wrested 
the land from its former occupants (Luna 1995). 
Those efforts resulted in land struggles that 
continue in the Southwest to this day. 

In contrast, Mexicans who migrated to the 
Midwest in the 20th century came to a region 
where most of the land was already divided up 
into private holdings. The earliest Mexican 
immigrants came largely to work on the land 
rather than acquire it, and they were never able 
to establish a land base in the region. Chicanos 
in the Midwest are largely landless people, so the 
struggle for land so pervasive in the southwestern 
historical memory does not apply. 

Still another major historical distinction 
between the experiences of Chicanos in the 
Southwest and Midwest has been cultural. 
Culture can be understood in many ways. I want 
to begin by discussing it in terms of relations. 
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namely, with whom do Chicanos relate? In the 
Southwest, the most important cultural 
dichotomy is expressed in terms of Anglo (or 
English-speaking) and non-Anglo — Chicano 
and Native American, plus Asian-American in 
California (McWilliams 1949, pgs. 208-209). 
Several indicators of culture, including customs, 
food, language and traditions, can be understood 
within the context of this dichotomy. Chicanos 
are the second most numerous population group 
in most of the Southwest, and are visibly different 
from the Anglo population. Furthermore, 
Spanish is the second language of the Southwest, 
which has instilled fear among some, hope 
among others. 

In the Midwest, by contrast, the principal 
cultural dichotomy is between white and black, 
although the great waves of early and mid-20th 
century Mexican and African-American 
migration to the region nearly coincided. There 
are important differences between the major 
cultural groups of the two regions. Midwestern 
blacks are largely urban, whereas southwestern 
Chicanos historically are rural, although in the 
last three generations they have been urbanizing 
very rapidly. Blacks have been monolingual 
English speakers for several generations. They 
don't have the direct and ongoing links with their 
counterparts outside the United States the way 
that Mexicans do with Mexico and don't 
experience the degree of ongoing cultural 
renewal from the outside that affects Chicano 
communities in all parts of the country. 

An Alternative Approach 

Because of historical, geographical, 
ideological, cultural and other factors, both the 
European assimilationist and southwestern- 
based Chicano paradigms have only partial 
explanatory power for understanding the 
Chicano experience in the Midwest. As an 
alternative, I wish to suggest a third approach to 
examine Chicanos in Midwest and other regions 
within a common framework. It assumes that the 
homeland is not Texas, New Mexico, or 
California, but rather Mexico. To understand 
patterns of Chicano immigration and settlement 
in all parts of the United States, one must look to 
Mexico as the common Aztlan. It also assumes 
that Chicanos are neither a fixed part of the 
cultural divisions in the Midwest nor within 
dominant the Euro-American national popular 
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perspectives in which Mexicans and other Latinos 
are still largely invisible — except inconsistently 
as stereotypes of gatherers (migrant workers), 
drug runners, and illegal aliens who refuse to 
learn English or assimilate like other model 
immigrants from Europe have done in the past 
(Georgi and Soza 1975). 

In the remainder of this essay, I will discuss how 
immigration and migration have influenced the 
20th century history of Mexicans and other Latinos 
in Michigan in ways that assimilationist or 
southwestern-based Chicano perspectives cannot 
adequately explain. During this period there have 
been three broad generational cycles, each with its 
own history and distinct characteristics. 

The First Generation 

The first was comprised of Mexican 
immigrants who came to the region in the 1910s 
and 1920s directly from Mexico, or after a 
temporary stay in Texas. Almost all of them were 
attracted to the region as unskilled workers. They 
were initially recruited by employers to fill job 
vacancies created by the economic boom of World 
War I and the 1920s, but soon they developed 
networks amongst themselves to spread word of 
employment and to attract family and neighbors 
from the communities in Mexico they considered 
home. Their homeland was being influenced by 
the expansion of U.S. capital investment in 
railroads, mines, agricultural lands, and, by the 
second decade of the 20th century, in establishing 
an automobile industry in Latin America. Not 
coincidentally, U.S. employers found that 
Mexicans made satisfactory unskilled workers on 
the railroads, mines, the fields, and later in the 
automobile factories and as foundry workers. 

Southern and Eastern European immigrants 
had dominated unskilled labor in the region before 
World War I, but several factors severed them 
from their employers. Many "moved up" 
economically during the period of good times 
(Janette 1921). Simultaneously, new arrivals from 
Europe were curtailed by politicians and 
purveyors of popular opinion strongly expressing 
pangs of nativist fear that culminated, during 
World War I, in a series of laws restricting entry 
of unskilled European workers. But the laws did 
not exclude immigrants from Mexico because the 
politicians predicted that Mexicans would not 
remain permanently. They were surprised when 
their predictions were not accurate. 
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Mexicans of this first generation in the 
Midwest were mostly immigrants from Mexico 
who worked either in agriculture or industry. In 
the states of Illinois and Indiana, their lives were 
mostly urban, while in Minnesota, Kansas and 
Nebraska, they were predominantly rural (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census 1930). In Michigan, they 
encountered a large dose of both rural and urban 
experiences. In the earliest years, most were 
recruited by the Michigan Sugar, Columbia 
Sugar, Isabella Sugar, and Continental Sugar 
companies to work in the sugar beet fields as beet 
workers ( betabeleros ) from spring until fall. At the 
end of the season, thousands of betabeleros from 
rural districts in eastern and central Michigan 
decided to remain in the state for the winter 
rather than return to Texas or Mexico. Many 
stayed in smaller towns like Winn, Oil City, and 
Shepherd, or in little colonias with names like El 
Pozo, El Hoyo, and Cuatro Esquinas (four corners), 
some of which were built or purchased by the 
sugar beet companies for worker housing. In 
addition to Mexicans from other locations, 
thousands were soon attracted to nearby cities 
to work for Ford, Briggs, Saginaw Grey Iron and 
other foundries, and on the Michigan Central and 
other railroads (Valdes 1982, Vargas 1994). 

The cities were at the heart of the action, most 
of which was in Detroit, where a semblance of a 
barrio formed on the edge of downtown, gradually 
extending west onto Bagley in the 1920s. Other 
visible clusters of the Mexican population, linked 
to the automobile industry and foundries, 
appeared in Dearborn, Saginaw, Port Huron and 
Toledo. The cities attracted many beet workers 
seeking employment at the end of the season, as 
well as relatives, friends and other earlier arrivals 
who spread the word of high wages in the 
northern factories. As Tovar (1928) observed from 
Detroit, "The newcomers here certainly write 
home the most fabulous tales of the wealth of this 
area. The letters they send are the most wild things 
you ever heard in your life." The promise of 
assimilation was as exaggerated as the tales of 
quick riches that had spread so rapidly. 

This world of Mexican immigrants faced a 
severe trauma in 1929 when the Great Depression 
struck. Many public officials and creators of public 
opinion blamed Mexicans for the Depression 
(Crawford 1930). They argued that Mexicans took 
away jobs from citizens and that unemployed 
Mexicans were a burden on the public relief 
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mechanism thereby draining tax dollars — a 
refrain frequently reappearing throughout the 
20th century. Officials from the U.S. Department 
of Labor, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Detroit Department of Public Welfare, 
city police, and social workers concocted a scheme 
to send Mexican workers back to Mexico — a plan 
referred to as repatriation or "voluntary" removal 
from the country (Humphrey 1941). Diego Rivera, 
who was working in the city spending most of 
1932 painting "Man and Machine" at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, was also lured into the 
repatriation scheme (Marshall 1932c). Although 
public officials insisted that repatriation was 
voluntary, it frequently involved force, and included 
children bom in Michigan, who saw Mexico for the 
first time (Humphrey 1941). Like their parents, they 
were considered unassimilable "others." 

Several employers, including Ford, did not 
want to fire the Mexican workers, but most of 
them ultimately did. The plan to remove all 
Mexicans from the state was thwarted, however, 
by the many Mexican people who did not want 
to leave, and by farmers and beet companies who 
encouraged them to stay by promising work in 
the spring. As Marshall (1932b) reported: "The 
Mexican is a 'preferred' worker in the sugar 
industry. He isn't a trouble maker. He isn't 
interested in politics or Marxian theories. He hoes 
his row and he takes care of his family. Naturally, 
the sugar companies want that kind." With or 
without support from employers, many Mexican 
families had taken roots and felt little reason to 
leave; few had more attractive prospects 
elsewhere, making them even more determined 
to remain. Although their communities were 
badly weakened, they did not collapse. Those 
who stayed formed the core of old-timers within 
the Michigan Mexican community. 

The Second Generation 

The second generation of Chicano history in 
Michigan, beginning in the 1930s, continuing until 
the 1960s, was characterized by two waves of 
migration from the South. The earlier began with 
the migration of Mexicans bom mostly in the 
United States, particularly Tejanos (Texans of 
Mexican descent), who started coming in the late 
1930s. They originally were recruited by sugar beet 
companies to work on farms, unknowingly as 
strike-breakers and union busters. Farm labor 
organizing in the mid-1930s had achieved a degree 
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of success in Michigan and Ohio, and several 
union locals had succeeded in gaining contracts 
guaranteeing wages and minimum working 
conditions for their members (Valdes 1991). The 
new workers from Texas were mostly children of 
Mexican immigrants who had themselves come 
to the United States in the early years of the 
century. They were recruited to a vastly expanded 
agricultural industry, and, with the coming of the 
war, to a wider range of urban industries. 

Agriculture was expanding beyond sugar 
beets in east-central and southeastern Michigan 
to include many vegetable crops and fruits for 
the table and for canning. Production expanded 
sharply in southern Michigan along the Ohio and 
Indiana borders, and especially in western 
Michigan, particularly along the Lake Michigan 
coast between Berrien County and Oceana 
County, which became the fruit-growing center 
of the Midwest (Cain 1940). All crops that used 
hand labor hired Mexicans. By the 1950s, Grand 
Traverse County had more migrant workers than 
any other county in the United States, and 
Michigan employed more migrants than any state 
outside of Texas. Many of these workers quickly 
left the fields to work in the shops and factories 
of the booming cities of the state. 

Employers' demands for Mexicans in the 
fields and factories were met not entirely with 
Tejanos, but also with workers bom in Mexico 
who took advantage of the International Labor 
Program, in effect from 1942 to 1964. This bracero 
period brought thousands of workers to 
Michigan directly, mostly to work in agriculture, 
but also on the railroads and in a number of select 
urban industrial settings (Valdes 1982). Many 
braceros skipped contracts and stayed, or 
returned in other ways, renewing the informal 
network that brought additional thousands of 
people directly from Mexico to Michigan, and 
particularly to its largest city. 

As the Detroit barrio expanded rapidly, its 
heart spilled over from Bagley Street to Clark 
Avenue (Valdes 1982). Local industries hired 
workers directly from Mexico, as well as workers 
of Mexican ancestry from Michigan and Texas to 
work in auto plants like Cadillac and Ford, steel 
factories and foundries like Kasel Steel, and in 
many other areas. The industrial profile of 
Michigan and the opportunity to work in 
unionized plants was a powerful lure for 
thousands of people from Texas and Mexico 
during these years of economic boom. 
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In many other locations in the metropolitan 
Detroit area, and in eastern and mid-Michigan, a 
number of new Mexican communities appeared, 
including Ecorse, Wyandotte, Pontiac, Adrian, 
Port Huron, Flint, and Lansing; many grew 
rapidly during this generation (de Hill n.d., pgs. 
1-3). The Lansing barrio on the north side 
probably stands out as the most important new 
community of this generation. (Haney 1976, pgs. 
3-5). It was formed originally as a colonia of the 
local sugar beet factory, and expanded as 
increased labor demands by local automobile 
plants and foundries lured workers from the 
fields, as well as directly from Texas and Mexico 
(Ratliff 1980). 

Another important phase of Latino history in 
Michigan began at this time with the formation 
of a visible Puerto Rican community. The key 
year was 1950 when about five thousand 
experienced farm laborers were recruited directly 
from Puerto Rico by the Michigan Sugar 
Company. They were treated terribly, perhaps 
even worse than the workers from Texas whom 
they were replacing. Hundreds of them walked 
out of the fields around Saginaw, Bay City, 
Pinconning and Freeland, into Detroit. They were 
directed to Most Holy Trinity parish, the heart of 
the Mexican barrio, where Msgr. Clement Kern 
was in charge, assisted by Father Carlos Talavera 
from Mexico. 1 The priests and Mexicans within 
the barrio set the men up with housing in the area, 
and helped find them jobs in various places, 
including at Kasel Steel. They became the core of 
the new and rapidly-growing Puerto Rican 
community in Detroit. 

The second generation was thus formed by 
children of earlier Mexican immigrants from both 
Michigan and Texas, Puerto Ricans, and more 
recent Mexican immigrants who came to Detroit 
and other cities directly from Mexico. It was 
augmented by Mexican braceros who skipped 
from the sugar beet and pickling cucumber fields, 
and the railroad braceros of the World War II 
period (Hedke 1946, pgs. 28-29). It was part of 
the great industrial boom that began during the 
war and lasted through the 1960s, with its 
tremendous appetite for unskilled factory 
workers. During this generation, the Latino 
population settled in communities throughout 
southeastern, eastern and mid-Michigan, and 
remained closely linked to the large 
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manufacturing concerns and the related feeder 
industries. Although it continued to be 
predominantly Mexican, it was a much more 
diverse population than a generation earlier. 
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The Third Generation 

The third cycle of midwestern Chicano 
history has a somewhat less distinctive beginning 
around the middle 1960s, continuing to the end 
of the century. During this phase the region has 
been portrayed as suffering from 
deindustrialization, and characterized by 
detractors as the "Rust Belt" of the nation, 
hemorrhaging from a flight of industry and jobs 
to the southern United States and to foreign 
countries. Michigan and many other states in the 
region experienced either stagnating populations 
or significant population exoduses, especially 
from the larger cities and many rural 
communities. While some of the broader outlines 
of this generalization apply to the majority 
population, they do not explain the recent history 
of midwestern Latinos, particularly Mexicans, 
who played an increasing, but still selective, role 
in the contemporary history of the region. 

A number of important economic and social 
changes had a profound impact on patterns of 
Latino migration and settlement in the region 
during the present generation. One is a change 
in the farmworker force. The number of migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers in Michigan peaked 
during the mid-1960s, then declined sharply until 
the mid-1970s ( Traverse City Record-Eagle 1971). 
By 1980, the farmworker population stabilized 
generally, and even increased in some labor- 
intensive crops like apples, asparagus, and 
mushrooms. The sharp decline in employment 
in the fields, in conjunction with the 
encouragement of government programs such as 
the federally-sponsored United Migrants for 
Opportunity, Inc., which later changed its name 
to Michigan Employment for Economic 
Development, hastened the permanent 
settlement of farmworkers (Icenogle 1969). 

During this period, employment 
opportunities increased in a number of 
agricultural and related activities, including 
nurseries, canneries, and the dairy industry 
which industrialized the labor of what had long 
been perceived as the work of the "hired man." 
Together these changes further encouraged 
permanent settlement of Mexicans in rural and 
small town settings. In a number of midwestern 
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states, settlement in smaller cities and rural 
communities also increased as a result of the 
reorganization of the meat processing industry, 
characterized by relocation from urban settings, 
lower wages, and an intensification of the work 
process. The companies used these changes to 
drive more established and more highly-paid 
Euro-Americans out of the industry, while 
recruiting workers from cities along the Mexican 
border to replace them. 

A second feature of the late 20th century cycle 
is a sharp increase in the number of women 
working outside of the home, employed mostly 
in small shops, factories, and offices. Changes in 
the demands of work, the ideology about women 
working outside the home, and actual 
employment opportunities, combined to sharply 
lessen the distinctions between Chicanas and 
Chicanos in work settings. Although significant 
gender differences had marked employment 
patterns between women and men in the second 
generation, such sharp distinctions were not as 
clearly developed in agriculture, where women 
were always central to company recruitment 
strategies and where family labor itself had made 
Mexicans attractive to agricultural employers in 
the first place. Many of the laws protecting 
industrial workers kept women out of certain 
types of employment, but explicitly excluded 
agricultural workers. 

In 1970, labor force participation of Latinas 
in Michigan was the lowest among the major 
population groups, with a rate of 38.8 percent of 
those aged 16-64 employed in the workforce, 
compared to rates for Euro-American women at 
39.5 percent and African-American women at 
46.0 percent (Arce et al. 1983, p. 69). By 1990, 
Latina employment in Michigan was the highest 
of the three, at 59.9 percent, compared to Euro- 
American women at 57.3 percent and African- 
American women at 57.1 percent (Aponte and 
Siles 1994, pgs. 20- 21). On the basis of the 
assimilationist-oriented literature of earlier 
generations, the low labor force participation 
reflected more "traditional" Latina families. 
According to those experts, the 1990 census data 
suggest that Latinas would be considered more 
"modem" than the other women. In fact, they are 
simply hungrier, because the per capita earnings 
of Latinos and Latinas is lower than their 
counterparts, whether black or white (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census 1990b). 
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Another feature of the present generation 
involves the diversity of the midwestem Latino 
population. Many observers have suggested that 
the regional Latino population has become 
increasingly diverse ethnically as a result of 
migration from other parts of the country and 
from Latin America, implicitly suggesting a 
decline in the Mexican proportion of the total. 
Data do suggest that during the 1970s, migration 
from Central America and other countries 
appears to have lessened the Mexican dominance 
somewhat (the census data for 1970 did not 
specify the Latino subgroups). But it is clear that 
in the 1980s and the early 1990s, the Mexican 
segment of the population has been the most 
rapidly growing, in both proportional and 
absolute terms. The accelerated rate of migration 
from the Southwest and especially from Mexico 
to Michigan and the Midwest, has resulted in an 
increase in Mexican dominance throughout the 
region. In Michigan, according to the 1990 census, 
the population with Mexican background is 
about eight times larger than the second largest 
Latino group, the Puerto Ricans, and 28 times 
larger than the third group, Cubans (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1990b). The greatest source of 
diversity among the Latino population involves 
the Mexican population itself, increasingly 
distinguished by different generations, regional 
origins in Mexico and in the United States, and 
class differences. 

In Michigan, the major source of population 
growth and the most striking demographic 
feature for Mexicans during this period was the 
growth of the population born in the United 
States, particularly second generation births. 
Meanwhile, migration directly from Mexico to 
the Midwest accelerated, beginning in the 1960s, 
in response to industries that were faring well or 
whose restructuring involved employers' turning 
to a new work force. We can note the diversity of 
experiences in the contrasting histories of Detroit 
and Chicago as a result of this migration, 
suggesting the importance of a diverse economy 
seeking low-wage labor. While the Latino 
population of the Chicago metropolitan area 
increased from about 400,000 to 893, 000 between 
1970 and 1990, that of Detroit grew from only 
70,000 to about 91,000 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1990b). 



The two cities reflect a sharply different 
geography of settlement and community 
formation in the two states. The settlement of 
Latinos in Michigan is more spread out than in 
Illinois, with significant concentrations 
throughout the southern half of the state. The 
pattern differs sharply from Illinois, where 
Chicago plays a central role. The 1990 census 
reported Chicago as the home of 57 percent of 
the state's Mexican population; whereas, only 13 
percent of Mexicans in Michigan resided in 
Detroit (Aponte and Siles 1994, p. 33). According 
to the 1990 census. Latinos are the largest 
minority group in 28 of Michigan's 83 counties 
(for details, see the box on the next page). 

Still another feature of the present cycle is the 
appearance of a small, but self- conscious, middle 
class, the result of struggles for education, 
increased schooling and demographics. Unlike 
the Southwest, there was no visible Mexican 
middle class in the Midwest a generation ago. 
This change, however, has not been sufficient to 
offset the more significant general feature of a 
sharp decline in material conditions for Latinos 
in the region, particularly since the late 1970s, 
measured both in comparison to the Euro- 
American population and in absolute terms 
(Aponte and Siles 1994, pages viii-ix; Saenz 1994 
pages 2-3). 

Conclusion 

Key to understanding patterns of migration 
and community formation in the 20th century 
Midwest has been the relationship between 
Mexico and the United States — a geography 
linking the South and the North. The most 
rapidly-expanding communities in the region, 
whether in rural or urban settings, are those most 
influenced by immigration from Mexico. 
Paradigms based on the past experiences of 
European immigrants to and within the eastern 
United States or Chicano paradigms focusing on 
the Southwest do not adequately explain recent 
migration and community formation patterns. 
While insights introduced from other fields offer 
the potential of new types of understanding, we 
must simultaneously examine their premises 
closely, or we will fall into traps we thought we 
had already sprung. 
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Details about Michigan 



Based on census figures for 1970-1990, Latino population growth was slower in the older 
Mexican settlements of eastern and southeastern Michigan. The slowest population increases in 
counties with over 1,000 people in 1990 were: Tuscola, 9 percent; Monroe, 11 percent; Wayne, 17 
percent; Saginaw, 33 percent; Jackson 36 percent; Genesse, 37 percent; Macomb, 40 percent; and 
Lenawee, 47 percent. Meanwhile, the counties with most rapid growth in the state were located 
in western Michigan, typically representing places that, until recently, Mexicans had basically 
avoided, despite having been major sites of farmworker employment for many years. The sharpest 
population growth during the period occurred in the counties of Van Buren, 292 percent; Kent, 
197 percent; Kalamazoo, 185 percent; Ottawa, 182 percent; Allegan, 153 percent; and Eaton, 153 
percent. Oceana and Ionia experienced growth at least within this range, but from a much smaller 
base in 1970. 

Impressionistic evidence also suggests that the expansion of Mexican colonias in the early 
1990s has accelerated throughout Michigan, with particularly sharp increases in several counties 
in western Michigan and the Thumb region. Such rapid growth is characteristic of states through- 
out the Midwest, and the 1990s have seen the appearance of many new colonias in cities, small 
towns, and rural areas at a rate unsurpassed in the entire century. Overall, the places of most 
dynamic growth in recent years, whether in Chicago or rural Minnesota, have experienced the 
greatest rate of migration from Mexico, with smaller numbers of Tejanos typically interspersed. 
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The cultural contacts of the Mexican immigrants in the United States are complicated by the 
fact that besides the modern American civilization there is another different Mexican-American 
culture, that of the Americans of Mexican origin. This civilization is American nominally, and 
exhibits the principal material aspects of modem American civilization, but intellectually and 
emotionally it lives in local Mexican traditions. This element can be said to constitute a peculiar 
nationality, within the United States. To the immigrant, it is a sort of go-between, since these 
Mexican-Americans do not feel racial prejudice against him. Though a struggle occurs between 
the purely Mexican culture and this semi-Mexican, in the end it often absorbs the Mexican 
immigrant. With it there can occur a closer fusion than with the purely American culture, for the 
latter it already shares many traits, while the great difference between the purely American and the 
purely Mexican, together with the factor of race prejudice, makes an intellectual, emotional, and 
traditional disparity too great to be bridged rapidly and perhaps never completely, (pp. 64-65) 

Source: Manuel Gameo, 1930, Mexican Immigration to the United States; A Study of Human Migration and Adjustment, 
Unabridged reproduction by Dover Press (1971) of the work originally published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1 930. 
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Islanders in the States: A Comparative Account 

Sherri Grasmuck and Ramon Grosfoguel 



Caribbean migrants began coming to the 
United States at the beginning of this century with 
slightly more than 235,000 entering in the first 
two decades. By 1930, there were 40,000 Puerto 
Ricans, 90,000 West Indians, and around 30,000 
Cubans (Kasinitz 1992, Johnson 1980, Prieto 1984, 
Portes and Grosfoguel 1994). However, it was not 
until after World War II that a large-scale 
movement of Caribbean peoples to the U.S. 
mainland occurred. Puerto Rico began sending 
migrants in significant numbers in the 1950s, 
largely as a result of labor recruiters in the 
mainland. Migrants from Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Jamaica, and Haiti began to arrive in 
large numbers after the early 1960s. Since then, 
the numbers of Caribbean migrants has grown 
steadily, with the 1980s witnessing a dramatic 
upturn. In fact, about half of the migrants living 
in the United States in 1990 from the Dominican 
Republic, Jamaica and Haiti arrived during the 
1980s. 

This paper assesses the differing socio- 
economic outcomes of migration for five 
Caribbean migrant groups — Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
The narrative attempts to make sense of the diverse 
historical relationship of these groups, how these 
histories differentially affected who came, where 
they went, and what difference the place of 
settlement made for their respective situations. 



Table 1 presents an overview of the socio- 
economic standing of these five Caribbean-origin 
groups in 1990 and shows a rather wide 
discrepancy in their living conditions in terms of 
levels of income, poverty, education, and home 
ownership. The poverty rates range from a high 
of 33.4 percent for Dominicans and 29.6 percent 
for Puerto Ricans, to a low of 11.1 percent for 
Jamaicans and 11. 4 percent for Cubans. Similarly, 
Puerto Ricans and Dominicans have the lowest 
median household incomes, $21,056 and 20,006, 
respectively, whereas Jamaicans with a high of 
$30,461, are slightly above the average U.S. 
income, followed by Cubans and then Haitians. 
This clustering of Puerto Ricans and Dominicans 
at the lower end, with Jamaicans, Cubans, and 
Haitians at the upper end is repeated with the 
percentage of home ownership and levels of 
educational or occupational attainment. 
Dominicans have the highest unemployment 
rate, and while Puerto Ricans' unemployment 
rate is about the same as the Haitian rate, the 
Cuban and Jamaican rates are considerably 
lower. 

Paradoxically, the apparently worst off have 
been here the longest. Puerto Ricans were among 
the earliest arrivals to the U.S. mainland, while 
the Dominicans were among the earliest of the 
post-1960 Caribbean immigrants. Also, somewhat 
counter-intuitive is the fact that those with the 



Table 1. Socio-Economic Characteristics of U.S. Residents of Caribbean Ancestry 



Families in poverty (%) 

Median household income ($) 
Homeowners (%) 

High school graduates (%) 

College graduates, 4 years + (%) 

In professional occupations (%) 

In labor force, 16 years and over (%) 
Unemployment rate (%) 

Female householder (%) 



Puerto 

Ricans 


Dominicans 


Haitians 


29,6 


33.4 


20.7 


21,056 


20,006 


25,547 


26.0 


13.4 


30.1 


53.4 


42.6 


58.0 


9.4 


7.8 


12.2 


9.1 


5.3 


9.2 


60.4 


63.1 


76.3 


12.4 


25.6 


12.1 


28.7 


35.4 


23.0 



Cubans 


Jamaicans 


U.S. 

Pop. 


11.4 


11.1 


10.0 


27,741 


30,461 


o r\ r\n r 

OU,UJ o 


51.1 


42.2 


63.6 


56.6 


68.9 


75.2 


16.5 


15.6 


20.3 


11.2 


13.0 


14.0 


65.0 


76.1 


65.3 


6.9 


8.8 


6.3 


13.4 


25.8 


16.0 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Persons of Hispanic Origin in the United States, 1990, CP-3-3, 1993; 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Ancestry of the Population in the United States, 1990, CP-3-2, 1993. 



'The authors are grateful to the CUNY Data Service, and Melissa Levitt and John Mollenkomp in particular, for support in 
providing tabulations from the 1980 U.S. Census of Population for this paper, and to Ruben Rumbaut for his generous help 
with tabulations from the 1990 census. 
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most pronounced African heritage — the 
Jamaicans and Haitians — are among the most 
economically successful of the Caribbean -origin 
groups. How is it that those among the earliest 
to arrive are surpassed in a number of socio- 
economic indicators by groups who are likely 
more vulnerable to racial discrimination? To 
understand, we need to study the histories of each 
group and the nature of the ties of their 
homelands to the U.S. mainland which 
conditioned who came, how they came, where 
they went, and ultimately how well they fared 
in their places of settlement. 

Coming to America: 

The Timing, The Motives, The Classes 

All five of the Caribbean-origin groups share 
a history of colonial conquest of their island- 
homelands by European settlers. Plantation 
economies imposed by European settlers at the 
end of the 18th century relied on the massive 
importation of African slaves and indentured 
servants throughout the Caribbean region. In the 
19th century, the gradual abolition of slavery and 
transition to production of sugar and a narrow 
range of other commodities for export left many 
people without land or jobs. Considerable 
migration within the Caribbean accompanied the 
growth of large-scale sugar and fruit production, 
controlled increasingly by U.S. interests. Then, 
in the early 1900s, U.S. military interventions in 
the region instigated Caribbean migration to the 
United States (Portes and Grosfoguel 1994, pp. 50- 
53). 

The preponderant economic influence of the 
United States over the Caribbean in the early 
1900s, tended to be accompanied by temporary 
political or military control. The differing 
relationships of these various Caribbean societies 
to the United States (or other colonial powers) 
affected the timing and selectivity of the 
outmigration from each area. 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico was a U.S. colony from 1898 until 
1917 when Puerto Ricans were granted citizenship, 
eliminating any restrictions on migration. While 
some migration was induced by U.S. labor 
recruiters in the 1910s, relatively few Puerto 
Ricans came to the United States until the 1940s 
with the onset of World War II. The rapid 
economic growth following the war generated 
^ high demand for unskilled labor in the United 
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States. Large numbers of Puerto Ricans 
responded. Still, they were mostly recruited by 
labor contractors who settled them in the 
northeastern industrial belt, mostly in the already 
declining neighborhoods of New York City. The 
need for unskilled labor in expanding industrial 
areas complemented the desire on the part of 
Puerto Rican authorities and U.S. interests to 
export sectors of the unskilled peasantry, thereby 
presenting Puerto Rico as a "showcase" of 
successful capitalist development in the emerging 
cold war climate (Grosfoguel 1995). This high rate 
of outmigration of the lower strata of Puerto 
Ricans beginning in the 1940s, peaking in the 
1950s, permitted a more rapid growth in incomes 
for those remaining in Puerto Rico. 

Cuba 

The revolution and rise to power of Fidel 
Castro in 1959 was perceived as a direct threat to 
U.S. economic, political, and ideological interests 
in the region. During this crisis, the Cuban 
bourgeoisie with a history of reliance on the 
United States, asked for help as it became clear 
that the new Cuban government intended to 
redistribute much of their wealth. Waves of 
dissatisfied middle and upper class Cubans 
began entering the United States in the 1960s and 
into the 1970s. Over half of them had professional, 
managerial, or white collar backgrounds (Portes 
and Grosfoguel 1994, p. 8). This first wave of 
Cubans overwhelmingly preferred the urban area 
of Miami with its long history of tourist business 
links to pre-revolutionary Cuba and where a 
Cuban exile community had been established 
since the 19th century. Advantaged not only in 
terms of their occupational backgrounds, Cuban 
migrants also received preferential treatment in 
the form of social welfare services, including 
English training, through the Cuban Refugee 
Program (Pedraza-Bailey 1985). 

Then in the early 1980s, Cubans from poorer 
strata came to the United States in large numbers 
— a migration ushered in by Cuban exiles leaving 
from Florida on boats to fetch their compatriots 
in Cuba, a movement referred to as the Mariel 
exodus. Whereas less than half of the working- 
age Cuban refugees entering the United States 
in the 1960s were blue-collar or service workers, 
approximately three-fourths of the refugees of the 
1980s were. Like the earlier immigrants, these 
more recent arrivals also targeted Miami for 
settlement. 
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The Dominican Republic 

The dictatorship of General Trujillo from 1930- 
1961 severely restricted the movement of 
Dominicans both internally and externally. A five- 
year period of explosive political conflict over 
control of the government ensued after the 
assassination of Trujillo in 1961. The U.S. foreign 
policy concern was to avoid another Castro-style 
regime in the Caribbean. As a start, the U.S. 
consulate granted wider access to visas for 
Dominicans to enter the United States — a step 
perceived as a safety valve against further radical 
political mobilization (Mitchell 1992). During the 
Johnson administration, the island was occupied 
militarily to prevent a feared U.S. hostile, Juan 
Bosch and his constitutionalist party, from coming 
to power. Following five years of revolutionary 
upheaval, bloodshed, and economic stagnation, 
U.S. -sponsored elections put a Trujillo crony, 
Joaquin Balaquer, as president. Balaguer's right- 
of-center party remained in power for the next 12 
years. At first, severe repression of dissidents by 
the Balaguer regime motivated some migration in 
the mid-1960s. Dominican oppositional leaders 
headquartered in New York, consolidating it the 
preferred destination of Dominicans. Supported 
by lenient U.S. visa policies, Balaguer exported 
potential sources of political opposition, especially 
urban-based, thereby helping to sustain his regime 
in power. Meanwhile, deteriorating economic 
conditions in the late 1970s and 1980s, accelerated 
the Dominican outflow. 

The Dominicans who left in the late 1960s and 
1970s were from the skilled and semi-skilled 
working class of urban areas. As Dominican 
economic conditions worsened in the 1980s, 
emigration surged — more than half of all 
Dominicans residing in the United States in 1990, 
arrived in the decade of the 1980s. These 
immigrants were also from urban working class 
backgrounds (Grasmuck and Pessar 1995). 

Despite the fact that Dominicans were not 
from the poorest or most unskilled sectors of their 
home society, their educational levels are low 
compared to the overall U.S. population. 
Moreover, as "unsponsored immigrants," rather 
than refugees, Dominicans received no social 
services to facilitate their transition into their 
central destination of New York City. Most ended 
up settling in the deteriorating neighborhoods of 
Washington Heights, the Lower East Side and in 
Queens close to Puerto Rican communities, their 
linguistic kin. 
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Haiti 

Haitians share with Dominicans a history of 
U.S. military intervention and of political 
domination by a ruthless dictator for an extended 
period. For Haiti, this was the infamous father- 
son dictatorship of Francois Duvalier and Jean- 
Claude Duvalier from 1957 to 1986 (Nicholls 1985). 
The Duvalier regime, tolerated by the United 
States despite its internationally renowned record 
of human rights violations, created a wave of 
Haitian-U.S. migration beginning in the 1960s. 
More than one-third of the more than 18,000 
Haitians who entered during the 1960s were 
professional or white-collar workers. Many of 
these arrivals went to New York City, although 
not in such concentration as the Dominicans. 

Later, the pattern of migration shifted to new 
impoverished Haitians who arrived in boats in 
south Florida, seeking political asylum and relief 
from increasingly dire economic conditions on 
the island. Whereas approximately 55 percent of 
Haitians resided in New York City throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s, only 29 percent did so by 1990 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993). The proportion 
of professional and clerical workers dropped 
from more than one-third of the total immigrant 
population in the 1960s to 11 percent in the 1980s; 
more than three fourths of the much larger wave 
of Haitians in the 1980s were blue-collar and rural 
workers (U.S. Department of Justice 1991). In 
summary, over the 30-year period, the 
composition of the Haitian migrant population 
included many more from impoverished classes, 
and Miami overtook New York City as the place 
of highest concentration. 

Jamaica 

As a former British colony, Jamaica's 
migration pattern differs from the other four 
Caribbean groups. Before World War II, West 
Indian migration took the form of low-wage labor 
migration to agricultural and transportation sites, 
especially in Central America, the United States 
and Cuba, encouraged and facilitated by the 
British colonial governments (Palmer 1995, p. 8). 
During the war, many Jamaicans left for Britain 
to serve in the armed forces. After the war, 
unemployment in Jamaica rose to dramatically 
high levels, with 30 percent of the labor force out 
of work (Palmer, p. 9). Up until the early 1960s, 
Jamaicans, as citizens of the United Kingdom, 
could migrate to England with ease and did so; 
over 160,000 Jamaicans moved to Britain between 
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1953 and 1962 (Palmer, p. 10). During this same 
period, Jamaican migration to the United States 
was severely restricted by the McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952 that virtually denied entrance to any 
from Europe's colonial dependencies. 

Three events in 1962 redirected the flow of 
Jamaicans from Britain to the United States. First, 
Britain effectively cut off immigration for work 
from the British West Indies by instituting the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act, a racially 
discriminatory law that did not exclude Irish 
immigrants. Second, Jamaica achieved political 
independence from Britain, making it no longer 
a European colonial dependency. Then, in 1965, 
a change in the U.S. immigration law and 
expanding economic demand encouraged a large 
movement of Jamaicans to the United States. 
Between 1960 and 1990, more than 400,000 
Jamaicans entered the United States, constituting 
an estimated 17 percent of the total Jamaican 
population. 

Thus, Jamaican migrants are concentrated at 
both ends of the occupational spectrum — at 
upper echelons are professional and white collar 
workers; at the lower, mostly service workers. 
This class composition remained fairly constant 
between 1960 and 1990 with white collar workers 
representing about 30 percent (U.S. Department 
of Justice 1991). Despite their potential 
vulnerability to racial discrimination, this 
relatively high proportion of middle class 
migrants, plus Jamaicans' ability to speak 
English, has given them definite advantages over 
the other Caribbean immigrant groups. 



In Summary 

In the 1960s, the Dominicans, Puerto Ricans, 
Haitians, and Jamaicans all chose New York City 
for settlement. A small enclave of Jamaicans had 
already established itself in Harlem in the 1930s, 
while in the 1960s Jamaicans came to the 
predominantly African-American neighborhoods 
of Brooklyn (Foner 1987). Over time, Jamaicans 
dispersed themselves geographically more so than 
did the other Caribbean immigrant groups. In the 
1980s, 47 percent of Jamaicans living in the United 
States lived in New York City; by 1990 only 31 
percent lived there. Like the more recent Haitian 
arrivals, new Jamaican immigrants are 
increasingly attracted to south Florida. 

The political and economic histories of the 
various Caribbean groups have highly influenced 
when migrants came, how advantaged they were 
when they arrived, and where they went. Table 
2 reports the percentages of each group of 
Caribbean-to U.S. immigrants by decade of 
entrance. Puerto Ricans were among the earliest 
arrivals with peak migration in the 1950s. They 
came predominantly from the rural lower 
stratum of their island, settling mostly in New 
York City, and, over time, gradually dispersed. 
Dominicans who came about 10 years later, also 
settled mostly in New York City, in 
neighborhoods close to Puerto Rican enclaves. 
Dominicans were more urban in background 
than Puerto Ricans and came mostly from 
working class backgrounds — a class 
composition that remained relatively stable 
throughout the 1980s when the largest wave of 



Table 2. Decade of Entry for Legal Immigrants from the Caribbean, 1920-1990 





1920-1940 


1940s 


1950s 1960s 

PERCENT 


1970s 


1980s 


Total 


Puerto Ricans 


3.4 


15.6 


39.5 


12.0 


5.0 


24.0 


1,141,376 


Dominicans 


1.2 


1.1 


2.0 


18.8 


29.8 


50.7 


497,031 


Jamaicans 


- 


- 


2.0 


17.1 


31.4 


47.6 


437,330 


Haitians 


0.1 


0.2 


1.9 


14.6 


23.8 


58.6 


236,296 


Cubans 


3.4 


3.5 


10.5 


27.7 


35.2 


19.2 


752,443 


Others 


15.1 


4.1 


5.0 


14.0 


31.8 


30.5 


422,159 



‘ Includes nationalities listed in the table when their actual proportion was not ascertained, plus migrants from other 
countries in the region. 

Sources: Portesand Grosfoguel (1994, p. 8); original data from U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Annual Report, 1990, Table 2, 1991; Luis Nieves-Falcon, Migration and Development: The Case of Puerto 
Rico, Economic Development Working Papers No. 18, Washington, DC, Woodrow Wilson Center, 1990; Junta 
de Planificacion de Puerto Rico, Socio-Economics Statistics, 1990, p. 8. 
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Dominicans arrived. In contrast, Haitian and 
Jamaican migrants had a higher proportion of 
upper-sector workers than either the Dominicans 
or Puerto Ricans. They also came mostly to New 
York City, but their influx was never as great as 
that of the Puerto Ricans and Dominicans, and 
they dispersed more rapidly to other places. Still, 
New York City held onto more of the upper 
sectors of the Haitian population, while 
secondary destinations drew a disproportionate 
share of blue-collar workers and rural laborers 
who came later. Cubans, both the upper strata 
that came right after the revolution and the 
second wave of Mariel refugees of more humble 
backgrounds, overwhelmingly settled in Miami. 

With the exception of the Cuban experience, 
then. New York City has been an important place 
of settlement for Caribbean immigrants, 
especially for Puerto Ricans and Dominicans. 
Moreover, these two groups with the lowest 
socio-economic background profiles remain 
relatively concentrated in New York City. The 
more class-advantaged of the Haitians and 
Jamaicans also came to New York. There was a 
high cost of choosing New York City, especially 
for the Puerto Ricans and Dominicans, given their 
social backgrounds and the changing nature of 
the economy there after the war. Details of the 
New York story follow. 

New York City — 

Extreme Deindustrialization and Ethnic 
Succession in the Garment Industry 

Over the last three decades, a major industrial 
transformation in the United States resulted in a 
dramatic decline in industrial production jobs 
and an accompanying increase in service sector 
employment (Bluestone and Harrison 1981). This 
"deindustrialization" occurred in all regions of 
the country, but the timing, pace, and intensity 
differ by city (Ortiz 1991, p. 119), with New York 
City being the case par excellence. Between 1960 
and 1980, New York City lost 450,000 
manufacturing jobs (Fitch 1994, p. 37). The scale 
of this loss was much greater than those in other 
central cities — a 67 percent decline in New York 
between 1966 and 1991. And less educated workers 
were the most affected (Ortiz 1991, p. 123). 

The repercussions of this decline in 
manufacturing jobs would have been even more 
dramatic had it not been accompanied by an 
overall drop in population in New York during 
the 1970s, when more than 900,000 workers left 
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the city. While deindustrialization has been 
associated in many urban contexts with an 
accompanying increase in service sector 
employment and high-wage professional jobs, in 
the New York case there were additional 
complicating factors. Severe competition for real 
estate from commercial and high-rent residential 
interests supported by public economic 
development efforts independently aggravated 
the squeeze on manufacturing in New York City 
with important consequences for some of the 
Caribbean groups (Fitch 1994). 

Since the beginning of the century, immigrant 
groups in New York City have been closely 
associated with the garment industry. During the 
first two decades of the 20th Century, a factory- 
based clothing industry emerged in American 
cities, with New York City's garment 
manufacture surpassing all others. From the very 
beginning the growth of this industry, stimulated 
by demand for ready-made clothing, depended 
heavily on immigrant labor. At first, most 
immigrant labor drew from among the 
approximately 460,000 eastern European Jews 
and 390,000 Italians who arrived in the United 
States between 1880 and 1920 (Waldinger 1986, p. 
51). Eventually, New York's preeminence in 
garments declined due to: changing consumer 
preferences for more leisure-type clothing rather 
than New York's more formal, traditional 
products; increasing low-cost international 
competition; and a persistent search for lower- 
cost labor in other parts of the United States 
(Waldinger 1986, pgs. 56-79). Nonetheless, New 
York remained competitive by serving as a spot 
market specializing in small facilities that 
produce small quantities of short-lived fashions, 
aided by the close proximity of designers and 
merchandisers. Importantly, the New York 
industry has continued to rely on the low-cost 
immigrant and minority worker iabor 
(Waldinger 1986, p. 190). 

While it may true over the 20th Century that 
first-generation immigrants in New York look to 
the garment industry for employment, it appears 
that their children do not. By the early 1940s there 
was a marked exodus from this sector of white 
ethnic workers seeking more lucrative 
opportunities for themselves and their children. 
Southern blacks migrating to northern cities in 
large numbers served as their initial 
replacements. Between 1940 and 1943, the number 
of black workers in the garment industry 
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increased by 60 percent, and this reliance on black 
labor intensified even more after the war. As the 
exodus of white ethnics accelerated, Puerto 
Ricans, who had just begun their large-scale 
movement to the mainland, joined blacks as 
substitutes for departing white ethnics. By the late 
1940s and early 1950s the skirt industry was almost 
exclusively dependent on newly arrived Puerto 
Rican labor (Waldinger 1986, p. 10). 

After Garments No Place To Go — 

The Down Side of New York 

Fifty-three percent of all Puerto Ricans 
employed in New York in 1960 worked in 
manufacturing, especially in garments and 
related industry (U.S. Department of Labor 1968, 
p. 17). But then, wages in apparel jobs shrank in 
comparison with alternative sources of 
employment in New York, making garment 
factory work less attractive, especially to northern 
blacks and New York-born Puerto Ricans who 
didn't want the same fate as their immigrant 
parents. At the same time, employment 
possibilities in other manufacturing jobs in New 
York were rapidly drying up (Fitch 1994, p. 46). 
During the 1960s, the labor force participation of 
Puerto Rican males dropped from 79 percent to 
66 percent, remaining at that level during the 
1970s (Torres 1995, p. 62). 3 Due to the 1960s civil 
and labor rights struggles, Puerto Ricans began 
to claim social and labor rights that garment 
employers were not willing to concede. And as 
new immigrants, who were willing to work for 
less, became available, employers had little 
interest in making concessions to Puerto Ricans 
(Grasmuck and Pessar 1991). Finally, any 
incentive to remain in increasingly undesirable, 
low-wage, seasonally unstable jobs in the 
garment industry was further weakened by a 
rapidly expanding welfare system. Weekly 
earnings from apparel manufacture fell a level 
of 160 percent of welfare benefits to 130 percent 
between 1960 and 1970 (Waldinger 1986, p. 111). 

Puerto Ricans' reliance on welfare in the 1960s 
as an escape from the deteriorating conditions in 
the garment industry and because of the sharp 
decline in other sources of manufacturing 



employment was not countered by any new 
opportunities for more desirable employment. 
Thus, the ethnic recycling that formerly had 
characterized the garment industry where one 
group entered but after one or two generations 
moved out and up, became, in the Puerto Rican 
case, one of entering and then moving out — and 
staying out — out of the labor force altogether. 3 
Thus, the large-scale growth of an underclass 
sector of Puerto Ricans with weak or non-existent 
ties to the labor market can be traced to this 
period of manufacturing displacement. 

The Dominican story in many ways is a 
repetition of the Puerto Rican experience, only it 
occurred faster. The 1980 profile of Dominicans 
closely resembles Puerto Ricans two decades 
earlier, with a concentration in manufacturing, 
principally in garment trades (about half of the 
population in both groups were in garments). By 
1990, the Dominican profile again resembles that of 
Puerto Ricans one decade earlier (less than one-third 
of both groups were still in garments). There are, 
however, important differences in the two stories. 

Recall that when Dominicans moved to New 
York City, they lived in close proximity to Puerto 
Ricans. The fact that the garment industry had 
already organizationally adjusted itself to Puerto 
Ricans by using bilingual supervisors and 
employee mediators (Flendricks 1974, p. 76) 
facilitated the Dominican entry. So, by the late 
1960s, Dominicans and other Hispanic 
immigrants had replaced the departing Puerto 
Ricans. By 1980, almost half of the total 
Dominican population in New York was 
employed in manufacturing (Grasmuck and 
Pessar 1991, p. 177). 4 

This large influx of Hispanic, and increasingly 
Asian, immigrant labor (as well as new 
immigrant entrepreneurs) into the garment 
industry was understood as essential to keeping 
the sector competitive (Sassen-Koob 1986, 
Waldinger 1986). New immigrants, especially 
those without documents, tolerated substandard 
working and wage conditions. 

In the 1970s, older entrepreneurs moved up 
from garments into higher-profit activities. This 
opening, plus the availability of cheap factory 
space, stimulated the entry of immigrant 
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2 During the 1960s, New York manufacturing lost 181,000 jobs; in the 1970s, another 270,000. 

3 Some Puerto Ricans, of course, did benefit from newly created jobs in white-collar sectors. There was, for example, an 
increase from 7.5 to 16.2 percent of Puerto Ricans employed in social services between 1960 and 1970 (Grasmuck and 
Grosfoguel 1995). 

This concentration was even higher among undocumented Dominicans. 
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entrepreneurs who tended to hire their co-ethnics 
(large numbers of Dominicans). Then, in the late 
1970s, early 1980s, international competition and 
strong import penetration provoked a sharp 
decline in national garment production 
(Waldinger 1986, p. 192). At the same time, the 
cost of industrial space in Manhattan increased 
significantly. Commercial firms, aided by local 
development efforts and generous financing, 
outbid garment interests in the competition for 
space (Waldinger 1986, p. 194). Real estate 
displacement of manufacturing interests by 
financial and commercial ones constituted a large 
part of New York City's deindustrialization, 
severely contracting the sector employing so 
many Dominican immigrants (Fitch 1994, p. 43). 

The sector in which Dominicans were highly 
concentrated in the early 1970s severely 
contracted over the decade. Moreover, there is 
some evidence to suggest that Dominican firms, 
already smaller and more short-lived than other 
garment firms, fared especially poorly during this 
industrial decline. One solution to the internal 
and external squeezes in the market was to turn 
to more sophisticated, higher-priced fashion 
items, a shift more evident among Chinese firms 
(Waldinger 1986, p. 195). Indeed, for a host of 
reasons, including better access to a larger co- 
ethnic labor force, Chinese garment firms out 
performed Dominican ones during this period 
(Waldinger 1986, p. 189). 

Thus, the overall pressures on the garment 
industry disproportionately affected Dominican 
firms, further contributing to the pressures 
pushing Dominican workers out of 
manufacturing during the 1980s and resulting in 
a reduction in their representation in 
manufacturing by almost half (to 27 percent). 

In contrast, other Caribbean immigrants in 
New York fared better than either the Puerto 
Ricans or Dominicans due to better education, 
and, especially, better English skills. In the early 
1980s when almost half of all Dominicans were 
working in manufacturing jobs, only 23 percent 
of the Cubans, 13 percent of the Haitians, and 12 
percent of the Jamaicans were so employed — 
so, as a group, they suffered less from 
deindustrialization. Over half of the Jamaicans 
worked in the better paid social and business 
service sectors in 1980. The greater employment 
heterogeneity of the other Caribbean immigrants, 
made possible by their higher educational and 
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occupational levels explains, in a large part, their 
relatively higher social-economic status enjoyed 
in the 1980s (see Table 1). 

Another important factor in explaining their 
respective fates is the differing patterns of labor 
force participation of women. Since World War 
II, a two-earner household strategy has been the 
best assurance for getting ahead economically in 
the United States (Garfinkle and McLanahan 

1986) , while male unemployment has been 
consistently linked worldwide to increases in 
female-headed households and poverty 
(Katzman 1992, Engle and Breaux 1994, Wilson 

1987) . The statistics — high rates of male 
unemployment, low rates of female labor force 
participation, and high rates of female-head-of- 
household — all characterize the Puerto Rican 
and Dominican communities in New York. In 
1980, women's labor force participation ranged 
from 32.5 and 49.0 percent for Puerto Ricans and 
Dominicans, respectively, to 60.2 percent, 64.8 
percent, and 73.4 percent for Cubans, Haitians 
and Jamaicans (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1983). 
Understanding the factors that keep participation 
lower for Puerto Rican and Dominican women 
is crucial to improving their welfare. 

Implicit in the argument that there was 
something unique about the labor market 
experience and neighborhood segregation of 
Puerto Ricans and Dominicans in New York City 
that selectively disadvantaged them is the 
expectation that Dominicans and Puerto Ricans 
outside the context of New York City did better 
socially and economically — an expectation 
borne out by 1990 census data: Poverty rates for 
Puerto Ricans in New York City were 38 percent, 
compared to 31 percent, elsewhere; for 
Dominicans, 32 percent, compared to 25 percent 
elsewhere. In New York City, 40.9 percent of 
Puerto Rican households were headed by 
females, compared to 26.8 percent elsewhere; 
females constituted 39.6 percent of Dominican 
householders in New York City, 23.5 percent, 
elsewhere. 

The effect of the New York context is exactly 
the reverse for Haitians and Jamaicans who both 
have lower rates of poverty in New York (15.1 
percent and 9.4 percent, respectively) than 
outside (23.2 percent and 14.8 percent). This result 
relates to the fact that the more affluent among 
the Haitians and Jamaicans came to New York, 
while the less affluent settled elsewhere. 
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Conclusion 

Some important lessons can be drawn from 
this multifaceted story of the dominant Caribbean 
migratory flows and from the particular histories 
of each group. Certainly, no definitive history of 
any immigrant group can be based on national 
averages. Rather, immigrant culture is realized 
differently in different contexts. Immigrants 
come with varying amounts of social capital to 
spend, and they take advantage, but are also 
severely constrained by, the range of possibilities 
in their chosen place of settlement. 

The needs and interests of the United States 
in the Caribbean islands were far from uniform. 



The diversity of these former geopolitical ties had 
"boomerang" repercussions for the kind of 
immigrants able and willing to leave for a new 
life in the United States. Migrants' diverse socio- 
economic backgrounds interacted in important 
and lasting ways with the local economic climate 
in the settlement areas. Economic and social 
outcomes differed not only among the five groups 
studied, but also within each of the groups. 

In the current context of debate, contention, 
and global judgements about immigration, we 
must carefully consider how particular local 
circumstances may be responsible, in less than 
obvious ways, for what makes migrant winners 
or losers. 



SIDEPOINT 

Steven J. Gold, 1992 

While immigrant communities are in flux, so are the theoretical prisms through which 
social scientists view them. Over the course of this century, sociologists have radically 
transformed their interpretation of immigrant collectiveness. Until the 1960s, most studies 
depicted ethnic communities as unsavory settings that had a harmful effect upon their 
members. Since that time, however, immigrant communities have been appreciated as the 
source of many benefits for their participants and for the larger society as well. 

Source: Steven J. Gold, 1992, Sage Series on Race and Ethnic Relations, Vol. 4, "Refugee Communities - A Comparative 
Field Study," Sage Publications (1992), Newbury Park. 
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Emerging Latino Populations in Rural New York 

Enrique E. Figueroa 



The portrait of what is developing in rural New York state with respect to Latino immigrants 
is relevant to other parts of the northeastern United States. And any policy implications have 
applicability beyond New York. 



According to U.S. Census of Population data, 
between 1980 and 1990, the Hispanic population 
in New York State (NYS) grew by 33.4 percent to 
2.2 million persons in 1990, while the state as a 
whole grew by only 2.5 percent to 18.0 million. 
Within the Hispanic category, the Mexican 
population grew at 141 percent — a rate higher 
than any other group, Hispanic or Non-Hispanic, 
reaching 90,000 persons. Puerto Ricans totaled 1.1 
million in 1990, while Dominicans numbered 
360,000. 

Nonmetropolitan inhabitants represent only 
10 percent of NYS's population, and only 1.7 
percent of the state's Hispanic population resides 
in nonmetropolitan areas. However, Hispanics 
in nonmetropolitan areas had a higher growth 
rate — 86.5 percent. 

Data Difficulties 

The March 1993 Current Population Survey of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census provides an annual 
geographical and ethnic distribution of the 18-64 
year-old population in NYS. For the "Mexican" 
and "Mexican-American" populations in non- 



metropolitan areas, the survey indicates a zero 
population for both groups. When I discussed 
this (unbelievable) figure with personnel at the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Office of Hispanic 
Enumeration, they admitted to its questionability. 
Indeed, the Office would not count the figure as 
at all reliable. 

This situation highlights a fact crucial to 
immigration policy and relevant to Latino 
communities — the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate data on rural populations of Latinos. 
Annual Hispanic enumeration in rural 
communities is made difficult because: 

• Sampling technique and sample size decrease 
the probability of accurately enumerating 
Latinos because of where they live in rural 
communities 

• Undocumented Latinos will generally not 
cooperate with enumerators 

• Single males — irrespective of ethnicity — are 
more difficult to enumerate. 

Therefore, since most Latinos in rural areas 
are single males. Latinos are surely undercounted 
and we know they don't number zero. 



Like many other communities in rural America, New York, and particularly western and 
central New York state, is experiencing a rapid growth in the Latino population. Though the 
growth has been primarily in numbers of migrants, there is some evidence that Latinos are 
settling in communities. Unfortunately, official census statistics do not reflect an increase in 
the Latino population in rural New York, even though the Mexican and Mexican-American 
populations in New York City show the rates of growth larger than any other group over the 
last decade. Also, since the passage of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1 986, New 
York's agricultural labor force has progressively become more Latino — primarily Mexicans 
and Mexican-Americans. 

Increases in immigrant populations — be they Latino or not — present new challenges to 
rural communities, particularly in regard to the delivery of social service programs. Community 
acceptance or non-acceptance of immigrants is influenced by national issues such as the 
passage of Proposition 1 87 in California, the deteriorating economic climate in Mexico, and 
the general national concern about our country's inability to control its borders. These national 
issues are faced, with varying levels of success, at the local level when Latino immigrants 
reside in the communities during their migrant stay or establish residency there. 
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Latinos in NYS Agriculture 

My experience in working with horticultural 
product producers in NYS indicates that there are 
significantly large numbers of Latinos — 
particularly Mexican and Mexican- Americans — 
in rural NYS. My own research surveying the 
state's vegetable growers in 1992, showed sizable 
numbers of Mexicans and Mexican- Americans in 
the farm labor force. Also, the number of farm 
labor contractors (FLC) and number of workers 
under FLCs has increased since 1987 in NYS. 

This increase in FLC-labor can be partly 
attributed to their ability to communicate in 
Spanish, whereas many producers cannot. Also, 
the paperwork and regulations imposed by the 
Immigration Reform and Control (IRCA) of 1986 
prompted producers to shift these responsibilities 
to FLCs. 

My survey also showed that the crop mix in 
NYS has slightly shifted towards more labor 
intensive crops since 1987. This development 
indicates that IRCA did not reduce the 
availability of workers — particularly 
undocumented workers. 

In NYS, the labor force for the largest 
commodity-based employer of farm labor — the 
apple harvest — has historically been composed 
of African-American and, to a lesser extent, 
Haitians. Also, approximately 2,500 Jamaicans 
under the H-2 or H-2A programs were imported 
for apple harvesting. Since IRCA, however, the 
labor force has changed dramatically and is now 
primarily Latino. This change has created some 
tensions in some rural communities between 
members of the historical African-American labor 



force and new Latino workers. 

A related problem is the English-speaking 
monolingual staff of social service agencies with 
mandates to assist farm workers and their 
families. Their inability to communicate 
adequately with their clients has tended to 
diminish the quality of services delivered. 

Also, many policy makers and social service 
staff members in NYS interpret the term Hispanic 
to mean Puerto Ricans. As we all know, Puerto 
Ricans and Mexicans or Mexican-Americans are 
not the same in terms of customs, historical 
presence in agricultural labor, level of 
documentation, migrancy, or interest in settling 
out of the migrant stream. Overcoming the 
publicly-held notion that Hispanics are primarily, 
if not entirely, Puerto Ricans in the Northeast will 
take time. However, this misconception is 
probably unique to NYS and the rest of the 
Northeast. 

Policy Implications 

Latinos in much of rural America are 
migrants, or the recent descendants of migrants. 
In NYS, most Latinos in rural areas are there 
between June and October, so if a census is taken 
between November and April, most will not be 
counted. Though some would argue that 
migrants should not be enumerated because they 
are not residents of NYS, from a public policy 
perspective Latinos constitute a sizable 
population in rural NYS during half the year. If 
public policy is formulated based on inaccurate 
data that does not recognize their presence, then 
surely the policies arrived at will be suboptimal. 
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Immigration to the United States: 
Journey to an Uncertain Destination 

Philip Martin 



Immigration: A Major Policy Issue 
Immigration is a major public policy issue at 
the end of the 20th century, just as it was at the 
beginning. 1 It consistently ranks as one of the "top 
ten" U.S. issues in public opinion polls today. The 
debate over immigration stems from many 
factors, but three stand out: 

• Rising numbers of immigrants (about one 
million persions annually — legal and 
unauthorized), 

• The failure of 1980s immigration reforms to 
achieve their objectives, and 

• A world-wide sense that immigration is 
getting out of control. 

First, the number of immigrants arriving is 
large, and there are significant differences 
between immigrants and most of the U.S.-born 
population. No one knows exactly what the 
consequences of today's immigration will be, so 
that some forecasters paint optimistic scenarios 
of diverse peoples living harmoniously, while 
others project pessimistic scenarios in which 
various ethnic and racial groups are pitted 
against one another. 

Second, the federal government has exclusive 
authority to make immigration policy, yet it has 
not been effective at enforcing those policies it 
makes. On numerous occasions, the aims of 
immigration reforms have been undone by 
unanticipated or unintended consequences, from 
those in 1965 that set off a wave of Asian 
migration, to those in 1986 that gave a boost to 
the false documents industry. 

Third, the United States shares with most 
other industrial countries fears about out-of 
control immigration. There are about 100 million 
persons living outside their country of 
citizenship, including 25 million in the United 
States and Canada, 20 million in Western Europe, 
and two million in Japan. If assembled in one 
place, these immigrants would constitute the 
world's 10th largest nation (Cornelius, Martin, 
and Hollifield 1994). 

Western Europe and Japan are looking to the 
United States for advice on how to deal with 
south-to-north migration pressures. Perhaps the 
most important lesson from the U.S. experience 



is that immigration occurs in waves — large-scale 
immigration induces control measures that 
reduce it, so that peaks are always followed by 
troughs. Based on U.S. immigration history, it is 
likely that steps will be taken today to reduce 
future levels of immigration(Briggs 1992). 

Numbers and Characteristics of 
Recent U.S. Immigrants 

More immigrants are arriving in the United 
States than ever before — an average 2,500 legal 
immigrants come every day (900,000 per year). 
Meanwhile, 60,000 non-immigrant visitors arrive 
daily (21.5 million); 5,000 of these are illegal 
aliens — slipping into the United States, usually 
at night (an estimated two million illegal entries 
per year), or arriving legally, say as a tourist, and 
then violating the terms of their admission by 
going to work or not returning to their countries 
of citizenship. An estimated 800 unauthorized 
aliens settle in the United States every day, 
adding 300,000 illegal aliens to the four million 
believed to be here in fall 1994. 

Is the number of foreigners arriving in the 
United States too high, about right, or too low? 
There are two ways to look at immigration flows, 
by rate and by absolute numbers. The number of 
legal immigrants per 100 U.S. residents — the 
immigration rate — was higher at the beginning 
of the 20th century: One million immigrants 
arrived in 1910, when the U.S. population was 
91 million, meaning that the United States added 
about 1 percent to its population through 
immigration. Almost none of them were non- 
immigrants (they were coming to stay) or illegal 
entries. Today, however, the 900,000 legal 
immigrants in a population of 260 million, 
represents only a one-third of 1 percent 
population increase. 

So, the rate of immigration is lower today, but 
immigrants contribute far more to U.S. 
population growth today than they did in the 
early 1900s. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
legal immigration accounted for about 20 percent 
of annual U.S. population growth; today, for 
almost 30 percent. But including illegal 
immigration, total immigration amounts to as 



For a more complete analysis of immigration issues, see Martin and Midgley (1994). 
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